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The American College. 


The college as it exists in America has been de- 
scribed by one who knows it well, Professor, West of 
Princeton University, as “the place of central import- 
ance in the historic outworking of American higher 
education,” and it remains to-day, he says, “the one 
repository and shelter of liberal education as distin- 
guished from technical or commerical training, the 
only available foundation for the erection of univer- 
sities containing faculties devoted to the maintenance 
of pure learning, and the only institution which can 
furnish the preparation which is always desired, even 
tho it is not yet generally exacted, by the better pro- 
fessional schools.” ‘The course at an Amercan college 
leads to a bachelor’s degree and extends regularly over 
four years, but owing to an increase in the age of 
entrance and other reasons it is sometimes cut down to 
three: in the case of the older and stronger colleges 
Professor West mentions the ave age of entrance 
as 184. On the other hand, it would be well for us in 
connection with our technical schools to ponder over 
the following words of the same authority: “There is 
a noticeable tendency, growing stronger each year,” 
he says, “to draw a sharp line between liberal and 
technical education, and to retain undergraduate 
college education in liberal studies as the best founda- 
tion for technical studies, thus elevating the latter t> a 
professional dignity comparable with law, medicine, 
and divinity.” Lastly, he believes that the true 
American is to be found in the Republic’s college halls, 
and he writes as follows: “Scarcely one in a hundred 
of our white male youth of college age has gone to 
college. But this scanty contingent has furnished 
one-half of all the presidents of the United States, most 
of the justices of the supreme court, not far from one- 
half of the cabinet and of the national senate, and 
almost a third of the house of representatives. No 
other single class of equal numbers has been so potent 
in our national life.” What a slight modification 
would make those words applicable to the colleges of 
our older universities and the great leaders of thought 
educated in them! 


Next to the colleges and above them come the uni- 
versities, as to which one has to say that, tho there is a 
multitude of institutions which call themselves univer- 
sities, only a few of them need be treated as such— 
namely, the well-known universities of the Atlantic 
States and the neighboring ones, to which must be 
added the universities of the Centre and the West, 
which are of a more purely American growth, and are 
mainly supported by their respective States. All 
these are real universities, and the importance of most 
of them is growing every day. Besides them, however, 
as already hinted, the States are dotted with other 
institutions calling themselves universities, some of 


which never were or attempted to be universities in 
any proper sense of the word, while others have settled 
down to honest college work. “‘ Among the scores of 
titular universities,” says Professor Perry, of Columbia 
University, “in this country most are merely colleges, 
some good, some indifferent, some so badly endowed 
and organized as to be not even good high schools.” 
Most of those of this class are practically unknown to 
the world of letters; but in England, oftener perhaps in 
Wales, one is reminded of the existence of some of their 
number by the occasional fact that a minister who has 
made a preaching tour in the States comes home 
triumphantly dubbed D.D. and exhibits himself 
resplendent in robes of many colors. But the mighty 
growth of higher education in the States may be said 
to have steadily shed such institutions as mere excre- 
scences, just as American Christianity is destined to 
rid itself of religious eccentricities from Mormonism . 
down to the ravings of the last prophet to rise and draw 
away much people after him. 

In America it is hardly ever possible to separate the 
university proper from the college, and Professor Perry 
writes as follows on this point: “There are still but 
two institutions which may be called even fragmentary 
universities entirely unconnected with a college: the 
Clark University of Worcester, Mass., and the Cath- 
olic University of America at Washington. Down to 
1876, when the Johns Hopkins University was opened, 
whatever real university instruction was offered was 
organized at a college already existing, and even the 
founders of the Johns Hopkins, tho their chief purpose 
was avowedly to provide for university instruction of 
the highest grade, felt it necessary or at least advisable 
to organize a college also.” But it is research that 
he regards as the mark of an American university, and 
from Harvard to the Golden Gate on the Pacific, from 
Minneapolis to New Orleans, he treats as universities 
the “many institutions which offer training in the 
methods of scientific research, opportunities for the 
prosecution of such research, and abundant facilities 
in the way of libraries, museums and laboratories, to 
those individuals who have had such preliminary 
training as to be able to profit fully by these advantages, 


’ and which certify by the formal bestowal of a particular 


degree. or degrees that the individual receiving one of 
them has proved himself or herself to have acquired 
the methods and habits of such scientific research.” 
In other words, these would be described in the tech- 
nical language of the States as institutions which “ offer 
to graduate students courses leading to advanced or 
higher degrees. Where such courses,” he goes on to 
say, ‘are well organized and equipped and successfully 
maintained, there is a university at least in part, and, 
it may be, in the whole.”” Whether the institution do 
only this, or this and many other things besides, and 
whether it be called university or college, may be 
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important questions from some points of view, but 
for the purpose of these remarks I accept the existence 
of such organization for research work by graduates as 
the test of an American university, and by means of 
that test you sweep out of consideration the greater 
number of titular universities in America, which one 
may regard as separable accidents of the superabundant 
energy attending the giant growth of a young nation 
that as yet hardly knows her own mind and fully 
realizes no limitations. 

So I return to the smaller number, the universities 
properly so called, but not in order to sit in judgment 
on them. Suffice it to say, that their professors are 
known to form a class of men second, probably, as 
scholars and researchers to no similar body in the Old 
World. 

In the States a great deal has been made of the study 
of English, and of English literature, its history and 
sources. Not only has that produced excellent results 
but, owing largely to the fruitful labors of the late 
Professor Child, of Harvard, and the capable men 
trained by him, it has influenced the study of other 
literatures, notably those which have helped directly 
or indirectly to enlarge the scope of authors whose own 
language was English. Thus it has given a new impulse 
to the study of French and old French literature, and 
in some measure also to that of German, owing to the 
importance of the matiére de Bretagne and the Arthurian 
romances in the development of English literature. 
Nay, the impulse from that quarter extends to Celtic 
and Celtic literature as supplying in many instances 
the key to the origin of the romances. The result is 
marked by the publication of original work in the form 
of monographs and dissertations on subjects selected 
from those suggested by French romance or Celtic story. 
I have made inquiries of the late Professor Child’s dis- 
tinguished pupil and successor at Harvard, Professor 
Kittredge, and of others occupying similar positions in 
other American universities, and some of them -de- 
scribed to me how men engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion would return to the university to take the degree 
of Ph.D., and would choose themes for their disserta- 
tions from the store-house of old romance.. The 
selection would be effected with the help of the pro- 
fessor, who would also watch more or less closely over 
the candidate’s study of it and the progress of his work 
of research generally. The direct object of the candidate 
is to improve his position as a teacher, let us say, of 
French or subjects connected with that language; but 
even when his eye is not exactly directed to French he 
has distinctly in view the improvement of his own 
position, and American feeling in matters of this kind 
is such that, apart from his love for the line of study he 
adopts, he will be rewarded by the improvement for 
which he looks. 

Disappointment has sometimes of late been expressed 
in this country at our not having any results to show 
corresponding to the productions to which I have 
referred from America, for instance, in a letter from the 
pen of Mr. Nutt in The Atheneum for the 22nd of 
August last. It is now possible at Oxford, for example, 
for a man to take in connection with the school of 
English, or that of modern languages, a degree anal- 
ogous to the American Ph.D.; but before he elects to 
offer a dissertation on a Celtic subject he may have 
every reason to consider whether that would help him 
in any way toearna livelihood in the United Kingdom; 
it would probably not satisfy him to be told that it 
would help him in the United States, if he has no 
intention of migrating there. As a matter of experience 
I find no great difficulty in bringing together a small 
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class of Welshmen to read the Mabinogion, but it is 
seldom possible to turn out a Celtic scholar, as no one 
has the time to study a new subject, such as Irish and 
Irish literature. My countrymen are usually not 
blessed with private means, and their energies have, 
therefore, to be directed to acquiring command of the 
English tongue, and above all of the classics, of math- 
ematics, or of such other subjects as are likely to help 
them to earn a livelihood by teaching, preaching, or 
doing something else. Could Celtic, for instance, be 
relied on to advance a man’s prospects in the British 
Empire results might be expected in time to follow 
similar to those which have been pointed out on the 
other side of the Atlantic. As things are, the American 
system proves here again the more elastic in practice, 
and public opinion in the scholastic world of the States 
is more appreciative of scholarship apart from the 
precise setting in which it is presented. 

No other country in the world offers such a vast 
field for educational fads, and there are some to be 
found in the States, but I have been surprised to come 
across so few. In order to judge of the efficiency of 
the teaching in the schools, whether public (elemen- 
tary) or secondary (high), I made it, wherever I found 








Miss Margaret J. Evans, Dean of the Woman’s Department, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Tt 


the opportunity, my practice to sit thru the lesson, or 
recitation as they call it there, and watch the progress 
of the most humdrum part of the work. But I may 
explain that I gave the preference to classes engaged 
on some language or literature, especially Latin and 
Greek, French and German, English and English 
literature, and, as the next choice, to arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry. To be brief, I found§ the 
average of the teaching good, and some of it I should 
call excellent. 

I am convinced that what American education has 
already achieved is but a very inadequate earnest of 
what it is going to do. The machinery is there in 
perfect order, and, if I am not greatly mistaken, more 
and more thoroness will be secured in the working of it, 
and the crudeness occasionally to be detected will be 
eliminated. An American who understands the char- 
acter of his countrymen well places to the credit of 
that character alertness and adaptability, and against 
it a lack of thoroness; but that lack must be a far 
greater and deeper one than I take it to be if American 
educationists do not succeed in making an impression 
on it by improvements in the direction which I have 
indicated, and that in the immediate future. 
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KATIE McGIRR, 


N. Y. Inst. for the Deaf (Fanwood). 


N. Y. Inst. for the Deaf (Fanwood). 


ORRIS BENSON, 


So. Dakota School for the Blind. N. Y. Inst. for the Deaf (Fanwood). 


MR. WM.-WADE, friend of all unfortunates. 


MISS MYRA L. BARRAGER, |” 


CATHERINE PEDERSON, 
N. Y. Inst. for the Deaf (Fanwood). 


MISS FLORENCE G.S. SMITH, 
N: ¥. Inst. for the Deaf (Fanwood). 


‘LESLIE F. OREN, =. = 


‘Ohio Inst. for the Deaf (“ Pespetuel Motion”). 


MISS ADA BUCKLES © 
Ohio Inst. for the Deaf. 


LINNIE HAGUEWOOD, 


Oakmont, Pa. 


Mjss ADA E. LYON, =: 
Ohio Inst: for the “Deaf... 


MISS DORA DONALD, 
_ MR. W. .H:. VANTASSEL, 
_ N. Y. Inst. for the Deaf (Fanwood). 


MISS VINA C. BADGER, 
Perkins Inst; for. the Blind, - 


ELIZABETH ROBIN, 


‘Perkins Inst. for the Blind. Supt. So. Dakota School for the Blind. 
"Perkins Inst. for the Blind, 


: THOMAS STRINGER, 
MISS HELEN S. CONLEY, | 


Perkins Inst. for the Blind. 


Perkins Inst. for the Blind: 
EDITH THOMAS, 


MISS EDITH M. THURSTON, 
Perkins Inst. for the Blind.“ 





Kant. 

Educators have been requested to read Kant’s 
‘Critique,” and upon trying to do so have laid it by 
in disgust because it has been found to be peculiarly 
dry and difficult. Zangwill says that “Kant made 
a revolution in thought comparable only to Galileo’s 
in astronomy, and that while the general drift of the 
book is clear, it is-a great pity that he wrote it in 
German. But I fear that if he had not been a Ger- 
man, he would not have been able to write it at al’. 





The complexity of German sentences is an index. of 
the synthetic grasp of the Teutonic mind—it embraces 
in one conception (sometimes even in one word), what 
more discursive intellects require three sentences for. 
Kant’s masterpiece has page upon page of quite admir- 
able exposition, but as a whole it unites all that is mos, 
obscure in German thought with all that is mos 
involved in German syntax. A London. fog is a 
searchlight compared with some sections of Kant’s 
‘* Critique.” 
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The Private School.* 
By Surr. Witu1am E. Cuancerxor; Bloomfield, N. J. 

In modern American education besides the free 
common public schools, there are private schools of 
various kinds and grades. The term “private” is used 
in contra-distinction from public in the American 
sense of free to the public. In this sense all schools 
in which any fees are exacted as a pre-requisite for 
attendance, and those into which are admitted only 
such pupils as the schools choose upon rules deter- 
mined by themselves, are private schools. They in- 
clude schools without endowments and wholly depen- 
dent upon tuition fees and schools with endowments 
and either in whole or in part independent of tuition 
fees. In these meanings of the terms private and 
public, the State Universities are public, while such 
universities as Harvard and Leland Stanford, are 
private, and the high schools are public, while Girard 
college and the Phillips academies are private. 

For the purposes of this very brief discussion of the 
administration of private schools, they may be divided 
into the proprietary schools without endowments and 
the fiduciary schools with endowments.f The discus- 
sion will be confined to those points in which such 
schools differ educationally from free common schools. 
A different discussion of private schools may be made 
by grouping them as day and boarding schools, giving 
in all four kinds of private schools, viz.: 

1. Proprietary, day schools. 

2. Fiduciary, day schools. 

3. Proprietary, boarding schools. 

4. Fiduciary, boarding schools. 

The proprietary school is an educational enterprise 
run for economic returns to the proprietor, whose 
purpose is to furnish good educational opportunities 
for the money received. Its value to the students 
depends upon the character and ability of the pro- 
prietor. The proprietary school owned by a man, or 
by a partnership composed of men, of sound judg- 
ment, of high ideals, of wide and thoro scholarship, 
and of energy, and patronized by a clientele of culti- 
vated and wealthy people, may be made a nobler and 
@ more effective instrument of education than any 
endowed or public school for three reasons : 

First, all undesirable pupils may be excluded so 
that the body of students is of high grade in char- 
acter and ability. 

Second, large salaries for instructors may be pro- 
vided for relatively small classes of pupils. 

Third, owing to the simplicity of the chief punish- 
ment, exclusion from the school, the discipline may 
be made perfect. ; 

The first effort of the owner of such a school must 
be to fill it and to create a “waiting list.” This 
ambition affects equally the kindergarten and the 
academy that is privately owned. The private school 
of this kind must have a standard number of pupils, 
whether twenty or two hundred, and enlargement of 
accommodations must be resorted to only upon long 
and thoro consideration. Vacancies must be filled 
promptly and without cut in price. The life of the 
proprietor is necessarily at a high tension. One poor 
teacher may work irreparable harm. One bad boy 
may equally injure the school. Summary and quiet 
removals are imperative. The discharge of the poor 
teacher and the expulsion of the bad boy are as good 

*By permission from advance sheets of “‘ Our Schools: Their Ad- 
ministration and Supervisiorl”’, to be published by D. C. Heath & 
Co. Coprighted.—{Adapted for this number.] 





{For a discussion of the administration of the higher institutions 
of learning, see Thwing’s admirable “ College Administration.” 
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advertisements as the success of graduates in higher 
institutions, or in business, or in society. 

The proprietor of the private school, not only upon 
grounds of the higher morality, but also upon those 
of business expedieney, ought to be guided and gov- 
erned by such principles as these, viz.: 

1. To regard all parents as clients and all pupils 
as charges or wards, and to insist upon being regarded 
by parents as an attorney and counselor in education, 
and by all pupils as a friendly but authoritative 
guardian. 

By thus establishing and maintaining his position 
the proprietor establishes his independence and main- 
tains his self-respect. 

2. To aim at permanent financial success, and to 
use every reputable means to secure it, making such 
success the paramount object. 

The unforgivable thing in business is failure; in the 
educational business of a private school, two things 
are unforgivable, success with dishonor, and financial 
failure for any cause. ‘To secure business success, a 
school proprietor must often make immediate educa- 
tional results secondary. 

3. To employ as teachers only such as are attrac- 
tive in. appearance and agreeable in personality, 
naturally loyal and not ambitious in the sense of 
desiring personal success, industrious, strong, youthful 
in spirit, and not too shrewd in insight, honest, and 
with a high sense of honor. 

The successful private school teacher, an employe 
of the owner, may secure a high salary, a much higher 
salary than those receive who are employed in corres- 
ponding public school positions. But such persons 
are never of the personal temper, or disposition, of the 
successful public school teacher. A private school 
centers about the proprietor who is chief in all things. 
A public school has no center, but offers several equal 
relationships to the principal, the superintendent, the 
board of education, the body of parents, The pro- 
prietary private school is a despotism, a despotism 
that is like a great and affectionate patriarchal family 
sometimes, but often a despotism in which many of 
the members of the school household are earnestly 
longing for escape. 

4. To give the best instruction that his revenues 

will allow to his students in relation to their individual 
needs. 
The one great feature of the private as compared 
with the public free school is the individual instruc- 
tion.{ Even tho the individual’s stay in the private 
school is usually short, the proprietor ought to have a 
record of the pupil’s age, intellectual acquirements, 
physical condition, weight, height, eyesight, hearing, 
strength upon entrance, and upon half year intervals. 
Quite as much as the principal of the public school, 
the proprietor of the private school ought to be a 
practical student of children and youth, a working 
psychologist. 

5. To interest himself in loco parentis in the whole 
welfare of the student. 

This principle applies equally to the proprietor of 
the day school and to the proprietor of the boarding 
school.** 


tThe intention here is not to discuss the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of private and of public schools, but to present sug- 
gestions concerning the administration of private schools. 


**To affirm this principle is to rule out of the profession of edu- 
cation all persons who advertise to teach their studentsso much 
knowledge within a given périod of time. To illustrate: The 
man who advertised in a certain city in nineteen hundred and 
three that he prepared boys for college and wasted no time on 


physical training or Bible reading, or anything not explicitly 
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The proprietary day school differs in the concerns 
of management from the proprietary boarding school 
in two important respects. The proprietor of the 
day school lives in the community of the parents, 
with any of whom he may consult at their homes or 
in his office whenever he desires. His discipline has 
such support as the parents by their character and 
time are able to give. He cannot isolate the students 
from their home environment, which may be good and 
may not be good. The fact that the parents sent 
their child to a day school may indicate any one of 
several facts, viz.: 

1. The free schools may be very poor in quality. 

2. Whether the free schools be good or bad, the 
child may be mischievous, malicious, defective, sickly, 
or otherwise not sufficiently normal to be able to go 
to the free school and to stay there. 

3. The parents have sufficient wealth to afford to 
pay for special educational opportunities. 

4. The parents may desire to separate their children 
from the free school children, because of any one of sev- 
eral reasons: pride, culture, ambition, discouragement. 

The proprietor comes into personal relation with 
the parents upon these matters; and he must have a 
keen insight into the characters of adults as well as of 
children. 

In a second respect the position of the owner of a 
day school differs from that of the owner of a board- 
ing school. The former has not, while the latter has, 
control of the pupils’ time out of the school hall. The 
burden upon the proprietor of the boarding school is 
very great; it is a burden of additional business, to 
furnish and care for rooms and meals, and a burden of 
additional responsibility, to see that the pupils’ out-of- 
school time is well spent. In this respect the oppor- 


connected with college entrance examinations, was not an educa 
tor; and evidently was very anxious to have the fact known. 
Similar illustrations of inculcating knowledge without “wasting 
time’ upon education may be seen frequently in the advertise- 
ments and corroborated in the management of “Business 
Colleges.” 
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tunity of the proprietor of the day school is less. 
While he may greatly influence the parents and the 
pupils in regard to the use of afternoons and of even- 
ings, of holidays and of vacations, he has no more 
authority in these matters than a free school principal. 

It appears upon the face of the foregoing discus- 
sion that the successful proprietor of a day school 
must be a shrewd observer of human nature, a good 
judge of teachers, and a competent business man. 
The successful proprietor of a boarding school must 
be an unusually skilful business man and decidedly a 
student of education. 

Midway between the private school] that is entirely 
dependent upon the payments for the school - privi- 
leges and the free public school is the private school 
with an endowment. In an economic sense the free 
school is an “endowed school;” the endowments 
being certain receipts from current taxes and from 
bond issues granted by the people of the district or of 
the state, or in their respective parts, by each. It is 
desirable to have a clear view of the exact position in 
the economic world, of the three forms of school that 
are under discussion here. Of the wealth produced 
by a nation utilizing its labor, land and capital, we 
may make the following analysis: 
Wages for labor and salaries for services. 

Taxes for government. 

. Rent of land. 

. Interest upon capital. 

Profits for the managers of business. 

Of these items, for the purposes of this discussion 
we may consider that everything except wages repre- 
sents a portion of the surplus annually earned. This 
is not exactly true, since the wages of certain em- 
ployees exceed the cost of their necessaries of life. At 
the same time, it is ethically true that rent, interest, 
taxes, and profits ought to cease before the workers 
of the nation are reduced to poverty, which may be 
defined as that condition of life in which an individual 
has an income insufficient for the purchase of all 
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necessary food and clothing, shelter and fuel for him- 
self, and those naturally dependent upon him. 

Obviously, the free public school is supported by 
the second of the above items, the taxes. In a certain 
sense, the taxes represent both necessaries and the 
surplus. Without government, most enterprises in 
modern business would cease at once, and dire starva- 
tion would set in. At the same time, the larger part 
of the annual taxes is spent for government purposes 
other than social protection. It is equally obvious 
that the pay school has few patrons that are depend- 
ent upon wages for their incomes. In consequence, 
the private school is distinctly an enterprise supported 
by the surplus wealth of the people. The pupils in 
private schools are characteristically the children of 
landlords, capitalists, and managers of business. 

The private school with an endowment fund is to 
that extent, a landlord with rents and a capitalist 
with funds at interest. While the public school is 
supported by the levy of tax upon every piece of 
property within a given distance, the endowed private 
school is supported by levies of interest and rent upon 
various properties and business concerns. So far as 
the rents and interests are enforcible by the powers of 
government, the endowed school is a quasi-public 
enterprise. 

A question naturally arises as to whether endowed 
social institutions are likely to increase or to diminish 
in wealth in proportion to the wealth of the entire 
country. It is remembered by those who ask this 
question, that in various civilized nations, at certain 
stages in their social development, churches and 
monasteries, schools and hospitals, have held relatively 
great amounts of real estate and other income-pro- 
ducing properties. Such undoubtedly is the tendency 
of this country at the present time. The wages of 
the wealth-producing employees at this time are 
scarcely twenty per cent. of the total wealth produced. 
The other eighty per cent. goes for taxes, rents, inter- 
est, and profit. Stocks, bonds, mortgages, and other 
estates in land are steadily gravitating into the hands 
of the wealthy, who pass increasing proportions of 
them over into the po:s2ssion of libraries, schools, 
hospitals, missionary societies, and other charitable 
institutions. The amount of American wealth thus 
owned, has reached a billion dollars, relatively an in- 
considerable sum in view of the hundred billions of the 
national wealth. The important element in this tend- 
ency is, that these endowments represent what is sub- 
stantially a return to the public, of surplus wealth earned 
by the general community, and saved by individuals. 

While a school endowed so richly that it may 
charge small tuition fees, is in many ways the most 
fortunate of all schools, the position of the prin- 
cipal or president is not necessarily more at- 
tractive than either that of the public school prin- 
cipal or superintendent, or that of the proprietor of a 
school supported entirely by tuitions. Like the 
superintendent of a public school system, the principal 
of an endowed academy is subject to a board of con- 
trol, and is likewise concerned with the questions of 
income. Such a principal or president discusses en- 
dowments, their investments and income, and their 
increase, where the public school superintendent dis- 
cusses current appropriations and bond issues. He 
has usually a much smaller field, for there are few 
endowed schools with over twenty or thirty teachers, 
and almost no superintendencies with less. Like the 
proprietor of the pay school, the principal of the en- 
dowed school must get students so as to increase his 
revenues. As already indicated, he has the additional 
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anxiety of trying to enlarge his endowments by secur- 
ing donations from men of wealth. In particular he 
needs scholarships funds, so that deserving poor stud- 
ents may attend irrespective of their private means. 

The endowed school has one great opportunity of 
service to the American people. It may fairly try 
experiments along new lines. Such experiments the 
proprietor of a day school scarcely dares to attempt 
lest he alienate his patrons. The public school prin- 
cipal or superintendent, can scarcely ever persuade 
his board of control to permit him to make the experi- 
ments. When the experiments fail, he is almost cer- 
tain to lose his position. For the origination of pro- 
gressive movements in education, we must continue 
to look to endowed schools. Similarly, to private 
schools we may look for the preservation of the inter- 
ests of individuals. Correspondingly, we may always 
expect to find in the public schools, a system of edu- 
cation standardized for the preservation of society’s 
general_welfare.* 


*Grave arguments are sometimes heard as to whether private or 
public wheats require in their executive heads, men of the greater 
ability and scholarship and of the finer character, Certain qual- 
ities all proprietors, presidents, principals, and superintendents 
must have in common. The routinist is safer in the free school 
than in the private. The man of weak health is better off in the 
free school, for the cares are less. The gains of the successful 
private school manager will always be greater than the salary of 
the principal or superintendent, for the work is harder; in the 
case of the boarding school manager, the work is incomparably 
harder. On the other hand, the scholarship requirements of the 
free school positions are greater than are those of the proprietary 
positions of authority. 

















Spry vacation school children enjoying the bathing beach 
of Lake Michigan. 
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Spry vacation school excursion to River Forest. 


‘This was the second outing for the season of 1904 and the 
largest in the history of the school. The splendid development of 
the vacation school idea by Mr. Henry S. Tibbits. the principal, 
has been pictured in Tue Scuoon. Jovrnat from time to time. 
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Regarding Private School Advertising. 


By O. H. Buacxman, of the Frank Presbrey Company. 


_ There is nothing mysterious about advertising. It 
is simply a matter of common sense allied with a cer- 
tain amount of experience in ‘‘ talking at long range,” 


" so to speak. 


If you are a private school superintendent and the 
parents of the prospective pupil visit you to inquire 
about the details of your school, what would you do? 
The most natural thing would be to describe first of 
all your general educational ideas and the specific ef- 
fects which your school aims to accomplish. You 
would naturally speak of your course of study, would 
give the parents some idea of the healthfulness of your 
location, the advantages of your equipment, the char- 
acter of your faculty, and in case your school was an 
old established institution, you would mention the 
successful men and women who have been graduated 
and who now formed a living recommendation for 
your methods. Then you would conduct the parents 
over the building, explaining every detail carefully, 
and you would very naturally take them to a point 
where they might enjoy the most beautiful view of the 
school’s surroundings. 

If this would be the natural thing to do in case the 
parents came to you, it would be equally forcible when 
the positions are reversed. Of course a personal visit 
to parents is impossible under ordinary circumstances 
and it has come to be a well-established custom for 
the large private schools to adopt the scheme of ad- 
vertising in the leading magazines and supplementing 
it with a fully descriptive catalog. 


The School Catalog. 

The printed catalog gives the superintendent the 
fullest scope for presenting his school to the parents 
of prospective pupils. The modern perfection of the half- 
tone illustration gives unusual opportunities for showing 
interior views and landscape effects to the best advan- 
tage. Even at long range one can express much of 
the spirit and character of the school and its sur- 
roundings by the use of sufficient illustration. The 
most satisfactory school catalogs which are issued to- 
day are practically portfolios of views with only suffi- 
cient text to comment upon the views and to give the 
actually essential facts relative to the school. 

In case the parents are able to visit the school they 
bear away with them a mental picture of the comfort 
of the school buildings and the beauty of their sur- 
roundings, and the most lasting impressions are those 
which enter thru the eyes, not through the ears. The 
same is true of the catalog. If a favorable impression 
is made by the illustrations, it will require but little 
additional help from the text to accomplish the ends 
you desire. The catalog, above all things, should be 
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will ring in our 66th year. Especial! 


well executed, as it depends for much of its effect 
upon the tastefulness and attractiveness of its typog- 
raphy. It would be much better judgment to issue a 
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tional advantages. 

For further information apply to 
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high class catalog and limit the amount of its distribu- 
tion, rather than to attempt, with the same amount of 
money to reach a larger number of people. The text 
should above all things bring out the distinctive fea- 
tures—the personality, so to speak, of the school. 


The General Advertisements. 


There are two generally accepted ways of reaching 
the public; thru the great magazines and thru the 
columns of the local newspapers published in the town 
in which the school is located. If the school in ques- 
tion happens to be a small institution largely supported 
by local patronage, the local newspaper and the dis- 
tribution of catalogs together with personal solicita- 
tion are the most direct ways of securing new pupils. 

The suggestions given here, however, are aimed at 
the institution which covers a larger field. In such 
cases the territory from which pupils are drawn is very 
much wider, and parents all over the country can be 
appealed to directly thru an advertisement inserted in 
the leading monthly and weekly publications. Adver- 
tising space is of 
course expensive and 
must be used to the 
best possible advan- 
tage. Common sense 
would therefore dic- 


peals to Students who wish to save time in preparation 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, CHESTER. 


Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (A.B.). 


raining: Scholastic, Military, Moral and Athletic. 

Results: Vigor of Body, 

“A military school of the best type in eve 

Forty-third year begins Seotember 2st, 1904. Catalogues of 
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whole matter. 


School Advertising MUST Express School Individuality. 

It is needless to say that if all the advertising which 
appeared in the magazines was absolutely uniform in 
its appearance on the page and in its general argu- 
ments, the reader would be utterly at a loss to make 
any choice. The effect of a general advertisement is 
in direct proportion to its success in expressing the 
individual character of the school and in making its 
appeal to the particular class from which it hopes to 
draw future pupils. 

In magazines every fall there appear long columns 
of small advertisements which have no more character 
than so many calling cards. These may be of value 
and doubtless are, or they would not continue to ap- 
pear. They certainly lack, however, the stamp of in- 
dividuality and attractiveness. There seem to be a 
few essential points in framing a successful advertise- 
ment for a school. First, that the name and location 
of the school should be prominently displayed; sec- 
ond, that it should be accompanied by an illustration 
showing the characteristic features of the institution. 
This has been very successfully brought out in the 
case of the military schools, the schools which are 
prominent for their athletics, and in the case of girls’ 
schools by the beauty of the buildings or the attrac- 
tiveness of their surroundings. 

In addition to the name of the school, its location, 
and the illustration, there is only a small space left for 
the type matter. In this small space must be ex- 
pressed the one prominent feature of the school’s cur- 
riculum. The several advertisements which are re- 
produced in this article express this idea of individu- 
ality. Each of them is well illustrated and each of 
them appeals in a few well chosen words to the spe- 
cial class from which those in charge desire to draw 
their next year’s class. 


The Follow-up System Applied to School Advertising. 
In the wad of business great stress is now laid 
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upon the necessity for following up all inquiries re- 
sulting from advertising. There seems to be no good 
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reason why the principle 
should not be applied to 
school advertising. The 
mainstay of the follow-up 
system as applied’ to 
schools is naturally. the 
school catalog, and there 
are two general avenues 
for distribution: first, by 
sending catalogs to the 
old graduates of the 
school, and second, by 
mailing them in response 
to inquiries. 

If the catalog be an expensive one and the list of 
former graduates is large, it may be necessary to get 
out a smaller booklet embodying the recent changes 
in the school together with any news which may be 
of interest to the alumni. These smaller booklets 
would be more appropriate to send out to graduates, 
who are of course already familiar with the general 
features of the school. They will serve to keep the 
graduates interested in the school’s progress. 

In addition to the catalogs forwarded in answer to 
inquiries there should also be sent a courteous letter 
appropriate to the circumstances. This letter should 

New-York, New-York City. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
General and College Preparatory Courses. 


Large recreation grounds. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


New-York, New-York, 323 West 77th Street. 
The Semple Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Special Music, Languages, Art. Foreign travel 
and social recreation. Mrs. DARRINGTON SEMPLE. 
New-York, New-York, 733 Madison Ave. cor. 64th St. 
French Boarding and Day School 
FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparatory Course. Opens Oct. 
Miss E. A. KEaTiInG. Mme. LEon1E Brown UformesiyatE Ely School). 


New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


Scuoot For Girts. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 














New-York, New-York, 241 Lenox Ave., cor. 122d Street. 


New~York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate admits to Cornell. Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, Wells, 
Wellesley. Miss Mary Schoonmaker, 0. 34. 
New-York, New-York, 726 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss M. D. Huger, 


BOARDING AND Day ScHOOL FoR GiRLs. 








New-York, New-York, 549 West End Avenue. 


Miss Gerrish’s Collegiate School 
Fitting for College a specialty. Special courses of study. 


New-York, New-York City, 6-8 East 46th Street. 
St. Mary’s School (Eriscorat). Founded 1869. 
Boarding and on, a for girls, Complete modern educa- 
tional equipment. ration for college and foreign travel. 
Advantages of New ve City. Address Sister SuPERIOR. 
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be followed within reasonable time by other letters, 
until the pupil is secured or it is definitely learned 
that other arrangements have been made. The school 
advertising can only secure inquiries, while upon the 
strength of the booklet and of the subsequent letters 
must depend the success of securing the scholars. 

The great fault with a large amount of school ad- 
vertising and catalog work alike lies in the fact that 
it is weighted down with an undue idea of the neces- 
sity fordignity. In this hustling age dignity is but 
little appreciated, and the advertisement or the book- 





- let which states its case most clearly and most ap- 


pealingly is very apt to secure the desired result. 
Dignity need not be sacrificed, but attractiveness 
must be the feature. 

In closing it may be of interest to state that on 
looking over the magazines for the current year’s ad- 
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vertising the schools which are most prominently fea- 
tured are those whose advertising is in charge of some 
advertising agency or expert. This may be a coinci- 
dence, but on the whole it is only natural. A school 
superintendent is trained to conduct an educational 
institution, but he is so close to all the details that it 
is hard for him to present the distinguishing features 
of his institution to the general reader in afew words. 
The advertising man, on the contrary, sees it from 
the point of view of an outsider and is able to catch 
its spirit and its most characteristic feature and dis- 
play them to the best advantage in “cold type.” 
The wise superintendent nowadays has a faculty, each 
member of which teaches a special study. He has a 
clerk to take care of his supplies, a steward or matron 
to take care of the details of his large household and 
a competent physician is called in in case of sickness. 
Why should he not employ a specialist to advertise 
his school ? 


QP 
A Boys’ School on the Sea. 


The “American” Liner Pennsylvania, a modern 
steamship fitted with every convenience will start 
from Providence, R. I., on an educational cruise. It 
has been chartered by the 
Nautical Preparatory 
School which will main- 
tain on shipboard a fully 
equipped school for boys. 
In addition to its well fur- 
nished dormitory, it has 
a fine gymnasium, library, 
museum, laboratory. An 
efficient corps of instruc- 
tors has been engaged, 
and the pupils will have 
the opportunity to visit 
the principal seaports of 
the world. Two hundred 
and fifty cadet pupils are 
expected to take advan- 
tage of this remarkable 
opportunity for studying 
and preparing for American 
colleges, afloat on the blue 
ocean, and at the same 
time visiting every clime. 

The Nautical Preparatory School aims to prepare 
boys for college or for business life. The courses are 
so arranged as to be illumined by the places visited and 
the experiences enjoyed. The standing of the school 
is such that many colleges will accept bearers of its 
graduating certificates without further examinations. 

By order of the Navy department, Lieutenant- 
Commander C. H. Harlow, U. S. N. (active list), has 
been detailed to The Nautical Preparatory School on 
special duty as Superintendent and~Captain of the 
Pennsylvania. He has cruised in all the waters of the 
world as a naval officer and navigator. Of his twenty- 
nine years of service, eighteen have been spent at sea, 
seven on shore duty and four at the Naval academy. 

The Pennsylvania will be officered and manned by 
an experienced complement of navigating and engi- 
neering officers, together with sailors, mechanics, cooks, 
and stewards. 

The educational work will be conducted by thirty- 
seven instructors, who will also be in charge of the 
visits of the student cadets ashore. No one is carried 
as a member of the faculty who has not had a large 
experience in the teaching of boys, and whose person- 
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ality is not pleasing or worthy of emulation. Individ- 
ual instruction is made a special feature. Special 
talents that may show themselves in a pupil will receive 
careful attention. 

The school is to be conducted under the same gen- 
eral rules as the United States Naval academy, the 
object being to develop self-reliant, strong, and manly 
boys. The drills include small arms, gun drill, setting 
up, arm and away boats, infantry, boats under oars 
and sail, pitching camp, etc. Every care is taken to 
keep each cadet in perfect physical condition. Two 
experienced physicians are part of the ship’s comple- 
ment, and a well-equipped sick-bay (hospital) is kept 
in readiness, in case of illness. 

Short cruises under sail or in the launches are also 
arranged for. In addition to sightseeing under the 
direction of men who understand boys there are to be 
athletic contests ashore. 

The cruise will follow the temperate climate. The 
Pennsylvania will touch at Halifax, and then make 
for the Hebrides and the Orkneys. Edinburgh, 
Christiania, Copenhagen, and Kiel will be visited in 
October. The route will then be southward. Ant- 
werp, London, Havre, Paris, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gib- 
raltar will be the places of greatest interest visited in 





uip- 


crew of sailors and mechanics—cadets take no part in operation, 


November. During December, the ship will stop at 
ports in Spain and southern France. The greater 
part of January will be spent on the Italian coast, 
visiting Leghorn, Rome, Naples, Capri, and Sicily. 
After a week in Greek waters it is planned to spend 
February on the northern coast of Africa, stopping at 
Tunis, Algiers, Tangier, and other Mediterranean 
ports. The route then lies straight across the Atlantic 
to the Antilles, and the latter part of March and all of 
April will be spent in the southern West Indies— 
Trinidad, Granada, St. Vincent, St. Kitts, and Porto 
Rico. During May, the ship will stop at Kingston 
(Jamaica), Havana, probably Nassau, Annapolis, and 
New York, finishing the cruise of nineteen thousand 
miles at Providence, on May 2d. 

The cost of the complete course and cruise—tuition, 
food, transportation, clothing, expenses ashore and 
afloat—is but slightly more than the cost of tuition, 
food, and lodging at a high-class preparatory school 
ashore. Only boys of the ages of fourteen to nineteen, 
inclusive, and of good character are accepted, unex- 
ceptionable references concerning deportment being 
exacted in every case. - 
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Hygiene of the Boarding School. 


Bathing, Sleep, Exercise, and Food. 


By Epwin E. Granam, Professor of Diseases of 
Children in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 


Infancy and childhood are, inm any respects, the 
most important and interesting periods of life; from 
a physiological standpoint, they are to be studied as 
being the periods of development and greatest func- 
tional activity; from a pathological standpoint, be- 
cause, during this period, many diseases occur which 
are rarely or never observed in later life, and which 
present at this age peculiar features. But the chief 
reason for the special study of children, is that during 
this period of life there is the greatest amount of 
sickness and the largest number of deaths. If only 
the preventable deaths, I do not say all, that is im- 
possible, but if the preventable deaths could be and 
were prevented, we could immediately stop immigra- 
tion, and our country would still have a phenomenal 
growth. No fact is better known among physicians 
than that the first years of life constitute the period 
of greatest mortality. Statistics which have been 
collected on a large scale, show that ten per cent. of 
all children die before they are three months old, and 
twenty-five per cent. of children die under the age of 
five years. This applies only to large cities; in small 
towns and in the country, mortality is not so high. 
It is, however, very great. Now it is evidently our 
duty to lessen, as far as possible, this enormous death 
rate. 

Remember that the child is father to the man, and 
if our children were properly fed, clothed, and devel- 
oped they would quickly become a race superior 
to any that inhabit the earth, but the prejudices of 
most mothers, the ignorance of many, and the laziness 
of a few, are the greatest barriers to the full develop- 
ment of the children, so that you must not only be 
able to give advice in regard to the child, but be able 
to influence those having it in their care. 

Before proceeding to the subject matter of this 
address, it is necessary for us to appreciate a few car- 
dinal points in connection with the anatomy and phys- 
iology of children. Their organs are delicately 


formed, containing a large proportion of water and 
hence easily injured. In children the bones contain 
more animal matter and less phosphates than in 
adults. The vertebral column is quite flexible; its 
flexibility is a ready cause for the frequent occurrence 
of curvature. The nervous system of the young is 
but in a preparatory condition. The brain contains 
a large percentage of water; gray and white matter 
differing very little in color and composition. Perhaps 
the most important point of all is this:—the digestive 
organs are utterly unable to digest many;of the so- 
called ordinary foods such as are usually found on the 
tables of adults. 

It will be impossible in the few minutes placed at 
my disposal to discuss in anything but a very brief 
manner, the different headings of my address. 


Bathing. 


The best time for the daily bath is immediately 
upon rising in the morning. The bath should be given 
in a room with a temperature of 72 degrees, the tem- 
perature of the water being about 75 degrees. The 
child should be protected from draughts, and stand 
on a thick bath rug, and not on a cold, wooden or tile 
floor, and the bath should not last longer than from 
three to five minutes, even if the water is tepid. The 
child should not, unless it is especially ordered by the 
physician, be given a cold bath. The cold bath, how- 
ever, given in the following manner, is often of dis- 
tinct benefit. The child is allowed to stand in warm 
water sufficient to cover the ankles, and then is quickly 
sponged off with cold water, and rubbed thoroly with’ 
a warm Turkish towel. The cold bath acts distinctly 
as a tonic, providing the child reacts thoroly after it. 
If, however, after the cold bath the lips and finger 
nails remain bluish, the bath has been a distinct shock 
to the circulation, and has been productive of more 
harm than good. A hot bath soothes the child, allays 


nervousness, and will often induce sleep. Care7must 
be taken that the hands and finger nails are, kept 
scrupulously clean, and children should be instructed 
as a matter of routine, to wash their hands before 
eating. 
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Sleep. 


The bedroom should be large, airy, and sunny, and 
preferably heated by an open wood fire. The curtains 
should be of muslin or linen to insure easy and frequent 
washing; the light may be exciuded by dark shades. 
All superfluous and heavy draperies should be dis- 
pensed with, and the floor covered with light, inex- 
pensive rugs or carpet. The temperature of the room 
should not fall below 50 degrees during the night. 
Each child should have a separate bed, and if possible, 
a separate room. Children should go to bed at a 
regular hour; children under ten years of age should 
retire at eight o'clock, older ones not later than nine 
o'clock. Slight causes may keep the child awake, an 
overheated or poorly ventilated room, or too much 
bed clothing are among those causes most frequently 
overlooked. If there is decided restlessness in sleep, 
or a marked reduction in the amount of sleep, it usually 
indicates illness of some kind, and should be carefully 
looked into. A small hair pillow is all that is required 
under the head. 

Nine or ten hours sleep are required for the rapidly 
developing and growing child. During sleep, the 
body is recovering from the fatigue and strain of the 
previous day’s work and exercise, mental and physical, 
and is also storing up fuel to be used the succeeding 
day. An insufficient amount of sleep means that a 
deficient amount of strength, physical and nervous, 
is being manufactured and will surely result in a child 
who is below par. During sleep, the child should 
breathe with the lips closed. Mouth breathing, when 
not due to some abnormal condition in the naso- 
pharynx, is often cured by training children to go to 
sleep with the lips closed. Night terrors and bad 
dreams are due, not infrequently, to improper eating, 
or reading to the child weird and unnatural stories. 


Exercise. 


When taking indoor exercise children should wear 
clothing that is rather loose, and if possible the exer- 
cise should be under the care of a competent instructor. 
It should be taken systematically; if possible, at the 
same hour every day. It should always be stopped 
short of fatigue, no heavy weights should be allowed, 
altho cork wands and very light dumb bells are some- 
times beneficial. Music by the piano often conduces 
to good marching and good time of movements. The 
room should be well ventilated and especially suited 
to the purpose. 

Outdoor exercise is by far the best. Care should 
be taken that the games are not too violent and that 
the children are never over-fatigued or not allowed 
to over-exert themselves. If possible, their games 
should amuse and interest them so that they will not 
feel that the exercise is work, but rather a pleasure. 
Recesses should be more frequent. The number of 
school hours for children from seven to nine years 
should not exceed three hours a day; from nine to 
twelve years, three to four hours a day; and after 
twelve years, never more than four or five hours a day, 
with frequent and ample recesses. Summer vacation 
should extend from June 15th to October Ist. 
The last two weeks of June and first two weeks of 
September do much harm, and in my opinion, little 
or no good. 


School-rooms should be large, and if possible, 
lighted by southern exposure, properly heated, and 
kept at an even temperature of from 68 degrees to 
70 degrees, and in winter every care should be taken 
that they are well ventilated and free from draughts. 
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The windows should be thrown open for_a brief inter- 
val between classes. 

Children should get, as a rule, sufficient exercise in 
their play, which is to be preferred to long walks, the 
latter being often fatiguing. Gardening is a most 
desirable exercise, each child being given its own 
little plot of flowering plants. 


Food. 


Three meals a day, as a rule, are sufficient for 
children. The heaviest meal should be given at noon. 
Breakfast should consist of something like the follow- 
ing:—fruit, cereal, egg, milk, and bread and butter; 
for dinner, soup, meat, potato, and one other vegetable, 
milk and bread and butter and a plain desert; supper 
should be rather light, a cup of soup, bread and butter 
and stewed fruit. All cakes, candies, pastry, and 
fried foods of all kind should be forbidden. All bread 
should be at least twenty-four hours old, and the less 
tea and coffee the better. Chocolate and cocoa make 
good substitutes. Teachers and parents can often 
accomplish much by explaining to the child that 
proper food makes proper blood, and that this blood 
flowing thru their veins and bodies makes them strong 
and able to romp and play much better than the blood 
formed from cakes and candies. 

The question of eating between meals is often 
brought up. If by between meals, an hour or more 
after the meal, or an hour or more before the meal is 
meant, I think there is no objection to the child having 
a glass of milk and a pieee of bread and buttgr. The 
child’s growth depends very largely upon its food, 
and the manner in which its food is eaten. It is well 
to see that the child masticates its food thoroly 
otherwise the foundation is laid for indigestion, a 
condition which may last more or less _ thru life. 


Clothing. 


The clothing of all children should be kept loose, 
especially around the neck, chest, abdomen, and pelvis. 
In order that the chest may develop properly and the 
normal activity of the lungs be not restricted by it, it is 
absolutely necessary that no compression of the thorax 
be permitted. The proper performance of digestion, 
the motor activity of the stomach and intestines, and 
the normal circulation and function of all the abdom- 
inal organs may be more or less interfered with unless 
loose garments are worn. All clothing should be 
supported from the shoulders, not from the chest or 
hips. Care must always be taken to keep the extrem- 
ities warm, especially the hands and feet. In summer, 
gauze or very light flannel undervests are best. The 
child must be dressed with a view to its circulation, 
the thin, delicate boy requiring more clothing than 
the one who has a plentiful supply of fat. ‘The shoes 
should be large and broad toed. Clothing must be 
worn with regard to the climate, and sudden changes 
in the weather. The tendency is, undoubtedly, to 
bundle children up too much. It is not wise to change 
too frequently the weight of the underclothing. A 
heavy or light coat is a very much better arrange- 
ment for changes in the temperature. In winter, the 
head, and if very cold weather the ears should be 
covered by a woolen cap. 


Growth. 


The age of puberty is one of great importance in the 
development of the entire body. This is the period 
of most rapid growth in the height and weight, and of 
the increase of the chest measurements, and of the 
lung capacity also. This is the period of the greatest 
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growth and development of the muscles of the arm; 
and legs. The habit of allowing children of twelv 
years of age or less, to work in ill-ventilated apart 
ments cannot be too strongly condemned. Such 
children invariably show a sub-normal development. 
Statistics collected with great care show that in Eng- 
land, children who work half-time in the mills show 
the following sub-normal development: eleven years 
“of age, 7.5 per cent.; twelve years, 11.2 per cent.; 
thirteen years, 15.7 per cent.; fourteen years, 19 per 
cent.; fifteen years, 26.5 per cent. Could anyone 
wish a more striking example of the injurious effect 
of child labor? 

In children, lung capacity increases with age faster 
than the length of the body, but the lung capacity 
does not increase as fast as the weight of the body. Too 
long school hours and too many lessons are not un- 
common causes of interference with normal devel- 
opment, both physical and nervous. 

Young children, especially in the public schools, 
are kept in school from five to six hours daily, and are 
also given too many lessons for home study. In 
addition to this, the schools are usually overcrowded, 
the ventilation often poor, and examinations and 
daily markings keep the child’s nervous system in 
constant tension. One hour at a time is long enough 
to continue instruction to young children. Little 
time is given to recess and no time, as a rule, to out- 
door sports. The strain of the child in school is 
equal in kind to the strenuous business life of to-day. 

The weight of the child from the ninth to the fif- 
teenth year of age has three periods of growth during 
the year; maximum, from August 1 to December 
15; medium, from December 15 to April 30; and 
minimum from April 30 to July 31. 

Of all animals, man has the longest period of de- 
velopment and the higher races of man differ widely 
in this respect from the lower. With the African 
race, the children develop rapidly, walk and _ talk 
early and may reach full development at the age of 
twelve years. The higher the final development, 
the more prolonged is the period of infancy and devel- 
opment. 

In the very earliest period of life, the neurotic child 
is easily recognized. The offspring of weak and deli- 
cate parents is apt to be decidedly handicapped by 
beginning its life with an undersized body and weak- 
ened powers of resistance. In the words of Annie 
Payson Call, “One might as well try to make a white 
rose red by rouging its petals as to mold a child 
according to one’s own idea of what a child should be. 
Water the rose, put it in the sun, keep the insect 
enemies away, and then enjoy it for itself. Give the 
child everything that is consistent with its best growth, 
but neither force the growth or limit it, and stand far 
enough off to see the individuality and profit by it.” 


BPD 
The College Bond. 


There is a strong tie between university men the 
world over; they respect those who have striven for 
a liberal education. This was illustrated at a little 
roadside tavern up in New Hampshire this summer. 
Some graduates had gone in to refresh themselves and 
sat at a table; about to separate one started the 
well-known song, ‘“‘Gaudeamus Igitur.” (Let us 
rejoice, therefore, while we are young.) When they 
reached the last stanza of the Latin song a voice from 
the doorway joined in. There was a dilapidated 


tramp. He came in and said, “ Heidelberg, 1873, 
shake.” 
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Boarding School Discipline.* 


By the Rev. Witt1am GREEN OUGH THAYER, 
Headmaster St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 


The methods of school discipline depend on the 

motive of school discipline. Educators will agree that 
the highest motive of the secondary school is the prep- 
aration of the boy for the best manhood, but they will 
differ widely in their opinions as to the place that 
‘discipline should have in the preparation—and con- 
sequently—in the primary motive of discipline. If the 
motive be keeping good order that class work and the 
daily routine may run smoothly, it is a comparatively 
simple problem. The schoolmaster may have for his 
motto—as it is written over Winchester gate—* Disce 
aut discede,” translated by the Winchester boys, 
“Learn or get out,” and if he enforces his rule he has 
shifted all the responsibility on his boys’ shoulders. 
This is the easiest method, but it is too easy for a con- 
scientious schoolmaster. Or he may reduce the whole 
matter to a system of rewards and punishments till 
the record of a school day sounds like the rule we used to 
learn as to certain verbs that take the dative case, words 
signifying “to benefit: or injure, please or displease, 
command or obey, serve or resist,indulge, spare, pardon, 
threaten, persuade, and the like,” and his government 
of the boy will be as uncertain as the boy’s knowledge 
of the government of the dative case. Or again, the 
discipline may be an end in itself, and may be so effi- 
ciently planned and carried out that the school runs like 
a perfect clock, with all its members in proper adjust- 
ment and each member as soulless as the clock itself. 
The clock must be kept wound up, and its wheels are 
of little value except as part of the clock. 

The present discussion has to do only with boarding 
schools, where the question of discipline has its most 
important interpretation. In the day school discipline 
has to do largely with present conduct—the means to 
ends—the means, good conduct, the ends, attention to 
instruction, learning the lesson, evidence of acquire- 
ment. The boarding school, on the other hand, is 
responsible for a boy’s conduct in the largest sense, and 
above all for the development of his character. To 
meet this responsibility three distinct methods are in 
operation in our American schools. Each method at 
its best has succeeded in attaining the end toward 
which all these methods strive. A comparison, there- 
fore, of the methods will discredit none. 


Disce Aut Discede. 


The first to consider is that of the old endowed New 
England academy, which has had an influence on our 
American educational life as wide as its good record is 
long. Here the supposition is that the boy has come 
because he wants an education. If he does not appre- 
ciate it, if he wastes his time, if he spends his energies 
in things that do not profit, or if he is a nuisance in 
the relations of school life, he had better be dropped 
as soon as possible—“disce aut discede.”” The tradi- 
tions of scholarship are of such long standing that the 
boy is influenced by his surroundings, submits, or 
eventually departs. The school has more important 
matters to think about than matters of discipline, and 
expects the boy to work out his own salvation. The 
defence of the method is in the record of these 
schools and in the honored names of their graduates. 
Boys who go thru this independant training know 
what it is to stand on their own feet and are ready to 





*From the New York Eventing Post. 
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meet the world. But this method of making the 
boy responsible for his own discipline and conduct 
presupposes a purpose for right and a determination 
to do well. The result is the survival of the fittest. 
Scores of boys are not able to stand the test, because 
they have had no self training and few helps toward 
self-discipline, many of whom, by direction and assis- 
tance, would have learned the meaning of self-con- 
trol. Theoretically, it is an elective system of 
morals, without the previous discipline in choice, which 
is the essential requirement in any elective system. 
The success of the system is due largely to its principle, 
that every boy is honest, faithful, and high-minded— 
that the very act of his coming is an evidence that he is 
worthy of confidence. The strength of schools of this 
theory lies in the strength of American young manhocd. 


The second theory is that of the military school, a 
strong contrast in its strict method to the freedom of tke 
New England academy. Here every hour of the day 
is provided for with minute care. From the bugle call 
that wakes him to the bugle blast that puts out his 
light he is under orders. To be sure, he has his hours 
of recreation, when he is free to act; but in all school 
relations he is commanded and must obey. Thus by 
daily training he acquires habits of neatness, decorum, 
obedience, respect for authority, punctuality, orderli- 
ness, qualities of character which are of infinite value. 
Having learned to obey, he learns as he grows older 
how to command, and to his long list of good qualities 
he adds the power of leadership—essential to useful- 
ness in the world. No one should undervalue the 
importance of this discipline in the making of manhood. 
The military method under wise direction has accom- 
plished great results in American education, and there 
are hundreds of men who can trace the beginnings of 
character to the discipline of the military school. 
The danger of this theory of discipline is that obedience 
to an external command is the final test, and is often 
emphasized to the exclusion of the sense of moral 
responsibility. There is a higher motive for duty than 
obedience, for if that is the only motive, a sense of 
duty will disappear when out of hearing of the com- 
mand. 





Carnegie Laboratory of Engineering, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Physical Condition of British 
School Children. 


The report of the Physical Deterioration committee 
in Great Britain will doubtless result in far-reaching 
changes among the working classes of that country. 
The committee was appointed because of the numerous 
rejections of applications for the army, and was to 
make a preliminary enquiry, to be subsequently 
enlarged by a royal commission. After examining 
many witnesses, the committee made this report. 

Emphasis is laid upon the organization of games for 
children, and that much greater use should be made of 
the present accommodation of school and public play- 
grounds. But the committee, altho cordially encour- 
aging games, do not regard them as sufficient to supply 
the place of methodical physical training. While 
desirous that such exercise should take place in the 
open air, they urge upon local authorities the erection 
of adequate play-sheds, so that regular exercise may 
not be interrupted by irregularities of the weather. 

Play is good, but some degree of exercise, in the 
opinion of the committee, shall be regular and sys- 
tematic for growing girls and boys. In the cas> of 
boys, they recommend grants from the Natioral 
Exchequer to all clubs or cadet corps where the traiz ng 
is of a military or semi-military character u:der 
approved inspection; and other public privileges. 

The teaching of cookery in schools should be guided 
by principles laid down by the committee, and cooking 
classes should form the basis for much socially educa- 
tive work among young women. Much stress is put 
upon mothers’ meetings and lectures, and the distrib- 
ution of leaflets on cooking. Continuation classes for 
girls beyond school age should be organized, attendance 
at which should be compulsory, subject to judicious 
direction on the part of the school authorities. 

The Committee are very emphatic in recommending 
a systematical medical inspection of school children, 
which should be provided for by Parliament, particular 
attention to be paid to the teeth, eyes, and ears. Fin- 
ally the committee think that Parliament should 
prohibit the sale of tobacco and cigarettes to children 
below a certain age, or in places frequented by them. 
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The First President of the University of Virginia. 
By Adolphe Monell. Sayre. 


The acceptance by Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, 
president of Tulane university, of the presidency of the 
University of Virginia, is an educational event of the 
first magnitude. Dr. Alderman will be the first presi- 
dent of the university. 

When Thomas Jefferson founded the University of 
Virginia, along with many original ideas, some of them 
far in advance of his day, he also, from a love of dem- 
ocracy, provided that there should be no official head. 
There was a chairman of the faculty, no more. Now 
all things can be carrried to an extreme, even democ- 
racy, and that a large corporation, albeit an educational 


on the bridge,” he said in his inaugural address at 
Tulane, ‘is an error. There is no place for an autocrat 
in American education. The president must have 
power, and trust, and self confidence, and liberty, to 
carry out well-conceived plans, but his opinions must 
gain their weight from their wisdom rather than from 
their source.” The most harmonious relations will 
immediately be established by such a man with his 
new faculty, and the difficult period of transition suc- 

cessfully bridged. 
But the new president will have another and harder 
task. He must stimulate education thruout Virginia. 
While that state has been noted for its 
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admirable private schools, and in the Wil- 
liam and Mary college possesses the second 
oldest institution of higher education in the 
United States, for a long period its university 
was the only public school, the system of 
public schools being little more than a gen- 
eration in age. Furthermore, the high 
standard for which the University of Vir- 
ginia has always been famous has been be- 
yond the powers of the Virginia secondary 
schools$to reach. There is therefore a gap 
in Virginia education which Dr. Alderman 
will undoubtedly set himself to fill. 

Dr. Alderman’s career has been that 
steady expanding usefulness on which the 
inind delights to dwell. He was born in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, forty-two years 
ago, preparing for college at the Bethel Mili- 
tary academy in Virginia, and thence going 
up to the University of North Carolina, 
* Chapel Hill.” *‘Around the fireside in that 
world,” Dr. Alderman says in a recent ad- 
dress, “the talk did not fall so much upon 
the kind of man who forms the syndicate 
or corners the stock market, or who wages 
the warfare of trade around the world, but 
rather upon the simple, old questions which 
might have been asked in the Homeric 
age: Is he free from sordidness or stain? 
Has he borne himself bravely in battle ? 
Has he suffered somewhat with courage and 
dignity ?” 


tie, 


{ 


He was graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1882, and decided to be- 
come a teacher. A half century earlier he 
would probably have chosen law or politics, 
for both of which his qualifications were 
conspicuous, but there came to his youth 








Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, First President of the University of Virginia 


one, should be w.thout a directing head, has been 
shown by time to be a misfortune. Therefore after 
seventy years of trial, Virginia’s university has set a 
president over the executive department. 

Dr. Alderman’s task is extremely difficult. He 
must institute a policy. He will have no precedent in 
his high office, and the faculty of the university, gentle- 
men, and scholars as they are, not having previ- 
ously been under a governor may find the change some- 
what difficult. But noone has any fear of the result. 

Dr. Alderman’s realization of an academic magis- 
tracy is too true to admit of blunders. ‘ The con- 
ception of a president of a university as an autocrat 


the wistful picture of the South, rich in 
every favor of nature, and still more rich in 
the quality of her sons, sorely hindered by the lack of 
a wide-spread and progressive education, as she strug- 
gled upward from the desolation of a great war. There 
was a need of scholarly recruits, and young Alderman 
responded to the need. 

He began his work as superintendent of schools at 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, and then became succes 
sively president of the North Carolina Teachers’ as- 
sembly, state institute conductor for North Carolina, 
professor of history at the state normal school at Greens- 
boro,professor of the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion at the University of North Carolina, president of 
that university and president of Tulane. His adminis- 
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tration of the University at Chapel Hill was a signal 
success. There was progress in every feature of educa- 
tional activity, the most promising being a steady and 
remarkable increase in the number of students, a thing 
of importance in the South, where the higher training 
is still accessible only to the comparative few. 

In the four years at Tulane, Dr. Alderman not only 
greatly strengthened that university, but he awoke 
New Orleans to her educational possibilities, and in 
all the surrounding states—Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas—started a new epoch in 
education. A more liberal curriculum, a stronger 
faculty and larger resources have been left by him at 
Tulane, whose beautiful library will perpetually com- 
memorate his presidency. When the Old Dominion 
invited him to come to her university, every one of 
prominence in Louisiana, from Governor Blanchard 
and the trustees of his university down, publicly 
besought him to remain in New Orleans as the chief 
guide of Tulane’s fortunes. 

The university of the South has conferred upon him 
a D. C. L. and he has been made an LL.D. by his 
alma mater, by Tulane, and by Johns Hopkins. 

Dr. Alderman is an orator of singular persuasive- 
ness and charm, and exercises over his audiences a 
power of exceptional force, but none of this charm or 
power is due to a lack of courage. The truth, in straight 
Saxon words, is presented to his auditors, no matter 
how it may disagree with their opinions, or the opinions 
of a wider audience beyond his voice. But it is the 
truth of a wide-viewing mind, who can frame many 
disconnected parts into an organic whole. 

Thus he has ever studied carefully the problem 
which the negro presents. At all times he has in- 
sisted upon the right of the negro to an education and 
the necessity for the South to give it to him. Any 
plan to have separate educational funds based upon 
the proportion of taxation paid by the two races, has 
met in Dr. Alderman a vigorous opponent, as has like- 
wise any form of peonage, that “ greater curse than 
slavery.”” When President Roosevelt's’ luncheon to 
Booker Washington had caused feeling to run high in 
the South, and personal denunciation of opponents 
was bitter, Dr. Alderman, altho holding the conspicu- 
ous position of president of Tulane, went upon a 
platform in New Orleans, and to an audience which 
consisted almost entirely of negroes, introduced 
Booker Washington, with warm words of praise for 
the latter and his work at Tuskegee. But he added 
impressively that while the whites and the blacks 
should always be friends, each race must develop its 
social career separately, and that the white people of 
the South would never permit the negro to enjoy 
social equality or political control. ‘You should 
understand this,’ he said, “‘ and understand it thoroly. 
And you must understand also that we take this posi- 
tion not in hatred, but in justice to you, to ourselves, 
and to civilization.” 

For Northern listeners, Dr. Alderman holds the 
same language. He has declared to them repeatedly 
that the Southern people are the most affectionate 
friends the negro has, and that they realize fully the 
solemn duty of the white man to give the negro a 
chance. But the Southern people know also that 
future history will judge them according to the wisdom 
they show in this grave matter, and that giving the 
negro a chance does not mean social equality nor 
political contro!. They know, declared Dr. Alderman, 
that it is the paramount duty of civilization always to 
protect the higher groups of society against the de- 
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teriorating influence of the lower groups, not that the 
lower groups should be prevented from rising, but that 
they should never be permitted to drag down the 
higher to their own low level, for then civilization 
decays. These are weighty and sane words. 

The venerable age of the University of Virginia, the 
glory of her founder, the magnificence of her situation, 
and the singular beauty with which her buildings are 
adapted to that situation, strike even the casual visitor 
with awe. If he is read in the history of his country, 
he also knows how deep and wide has been her vivifying 
influence, and how many famous Americans have, as 
young men, trod her arcades. His affectionate admir- 
ation for her is therefore great, even if his own academic 
feelings are centered around far different scenes and 
under different skies. 

One can therefore realize something of the love felt 
for the University of Virginia by her own sons, scattered 
thruout the entire South, and the intense interest with 
which they will follow the constructive career of her first 
president, to whom all America wishes God speed. 


Pr 
Examination Values. 


An interesting tribute to the value of college exam- 
inations was rendered by Miss Hester Cunningham, 
secretary of Simmons college at the “experience meet- 
ing” of the Radcliffe Auxiliary, held in Bertram Hall, 
Cambridge, June 18. The Auxiliary, it should be 
said, is an organization recently effected for the pur- 
pose of making better known the ideals and methods 
of Radcliffe college. Its second public meeting was 
devoted to a series of talks from well known grad- 
uates, who explained what they got that was valuable 
from their college work. Miss Cunningham especially 
eulogized the examination system, saying: 

“Of the influences for which I am chiefly grateful 
to my college course, first I value the systematization 
of mental habit which may be gained from the neces- 
sity of undergoing long examinations twice in the year. 
The preparation calls for a thoro review of your work, 
and it is vital to get a knowledge of it as a whole, in 
perspective, with the salient points distinguished. I 
can remember no more satisfying state than that of 
the absolute concentration that one falls into during 
a long examination. In a wonderful way vague asso- 
ciations are pulled forth from the corners of your mind 
and made to become a live part of your deposition 
thru your own effort, and in a wonderful way a ques- 
tion that is a blank on the first reading unfolds itself 
into a great suggestion under analysis. The pleasure 
of writing for uncounted hours without interruption 
or pause, the suddenness of awakening when the time 
nears its end, the delicious relaxation after you have 
left the room—these constitute a great experience. 
Under ordinary circumstances there would be about 
102 hours of examination, divided into eight periods 
during the four years in college. The emergency, 
thus, is not for once only, but is repeated, and the 
student is habituated to it.” 

Miss Cunningham made it evident, of course, that 
it is the examination which tests for power rather 
than for mere memory which is especially valuable 
to the student. 

BPR 

Negotiations are being conducted for a parcels post con- 
vention between the United States and the Norwegian gov- 
ernment. The draft of the treaty is now under consideration, 
and a copy will soon be forwarded to Christiania for King 
Oscar’s signature. It is expected that the treaty will go into 
effect by October 1 next. 
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The Evolution of Radcliffe. 


By Freperick W. Costry, Boston. 

Commencement at Radcliffe college this year, with 
a very large class graduated and many other evidences 
of matesial progress, was of a character to emphasize 
the services which have been rendered to the com- 
munity by this really important educational experi- 
ment. Just twenty-five years have passed since the 
plans for a “‘woman’s Harvard” were laid in Cam- 
bridge by a little group of people who took for their 
association the name of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women. The result of considerations 
urged at that time was the opening in the following 
September of a school for the college education of 
women, which was presently dubbed “‘The Harvard 
Annex, an unofficial title which the school bore for 
many years. Its purpose was to afford to young 
women of college age courses of systematic instruction 
given by professors and teachers of Harvard college. 

Fifteen years later, in 1894, the institution, in spite 
of its anomalous name and its still more anomalous 
relationship with the university to which it was 
“annexed” but of which it was no part, had in so far 
forth succeeded that it entered upon a new standing 
among the women’s colleges of the country, receiving 
alike the name of Radcliffe college and the power of 
granting degrees in regular courses. At the same time 
its status was established as that of a college affiliated 
with Harvard university. This arrangement, even 
if not altogether satisfactory at that time to all the 
friends of the education of women, was at least far 
more satisfactory than the old one. In the ten years 
that have passed since it was created out of the former 
“Annex” Radcliffe College has prospered steadily. 
Each year it has had more students and better ones 
than the year before, and its degress, countersigned by 
the president of Harvard university to indicate that 
they are fully the equivalent of those granted to men, 
have become highly esteemed in the educational 
world. 

There is a general impression in Cambridge that 
Radcliffe, under the presiding of Dean Briggs, of Har- 
vard university, now stands at a beginning of a third 
period of development, one in which certainly the scope 
of its activities and its influence will be immensely 
broadened. The Cambridge institution is peculiar 
among the women’s colleges of the country in that it 
has grown up not by anybody’s fiat, not by the dona- 
tions of any capitalist or group of capitalists, but 
entirely by virtue of a public demand for a certain sort 
of instruction. Specifically, a number of people in 
and about Boston have felt that women students ought 
to enjoy the advantages offered by Harvard instruction, 
by the university libraries, laboratories, museums 
and other educational apparatus which have been 
gathered in Cambridge. Just in what form these 
adv antages were to be given to women was not, per- 
haps, apparent at the start; but somehow the desired 
result, however imperfectly, has from the start been 
achieved, without outside assistance, often awkwardly 
enough, and in the face of a good deal of opposition, 
until Radcliffe has come to stand in the sight of the 
community about it and of the entire country as a 
college that embodies distinct and vital ideas of edu- 
cation. 

The rightness of these ideals is not here up for dis- 
cussion. Radcliffe college at all events has always 
stood for freedom in the education of women. Its 


elective system is—except that its elective list is some- 
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what smaller because of the smaller number of studenis 
—quite as unrestricted as that of the men’s college 
quarter of a mile away. Just as at Harvard, further- 
more, it is understood at Radcliffe that the students 
are mature enough to watch over their own morals 
without excessive paternalism—in this case, perhaps, 
maternalism. Young people who cannot be thus 
trusted are not desired as students. Certain restric- 
tions which would be placed upon young women in 
any well regulated home are imposed upon the Rad- 
cliffe girls, but the general attitude of the place favors 
a maximum of freedom with the minimum of proper 
restraint. In other words, not isolation from the 
world but contact with it is the prevailing ideal of the 
institution. 

Similarly in the field of scholarship a consistent 
attempt has always been made in the co-operation of 
Radcliffe and Harvard to place the man and woman 
upon terms of absolute equality. Again the rightful- 
ness or wrongfulness of this attempt need not be dis- 
cussed. There may be reasons for sex differentiation 
in scholarship—reasons why men can safely and 
profitably follow certain studies from which the female 
mind is constitutionally averse; but that consideration 
has up to this time been given little weight at Rad- 
cliffe. Scholarship at the “ woman’s Harvard” is based 
on the scientific theory that truth and accuracy in 
mathematics, linguistics or economics know no sex; 
that, as far as possible, the personal equation must be 
eliminated in the search for correct knowledge and 
well-controlled power. The student is not, indeed, 
to be unsexed, but to learn to produce unsexed results. 
The reverence for truth, the independence of judg- 
ment and the freedom from dwarfing arrogance which 
have distinguished sound scholarship in all countries 
and in all ages belong, according to the Radcliffe doc- 
trine, to neither sex, but to the well-developed per- 
sonality of individuals of either sex. The underlying 
thought of the college, as it was expressed by one of 
the speakers at a recent Radcliffe meeting, is simply to 
put before young women, as before men, without lim- 
itation and without coercion, the best possible oppor- 
tunity to adorn their lives “ with all those things which 
it is well to have and not well to be without.” 

One of the indications that a new era in the history 
of Radcliffe is begin entered upon appears in the 
activity of the Radcliffe Auxiliary, an association, 
organized last winter by Mrs. Richard P. Cabot and 
others, specially interested in the college. It has 
already held two important public meetings. 

Thruout the Commencement season this vear 
the influence of this Auxiliary was strongly felt. Its 
government consists of the president of Radcliffe, 
Dean Le Baron R. Briggs, of Harvard college, the 
dean of Radcliffe, Miss Agnes Irwin, and the treas- 
urer, Mr. Henry Lee Higginson, together with at least 
three representatives chosen by the associates from 
their own number and at least two graduates of the 
college. Beyond that the membership, which is now 
fifty-six, is made up of public-spirited citizens—not 
necessarily graduates of Radcliffe—who are interested 
in the education of women. The Auxiliary has var- 
ious plans for increasing the usefulness of Radcliffe, 
hoping, amongst other projects, to be able to buy the 
Greenleaf estate of 94,000 square feet on Brattle street, 
a fine place with magnificent trees, which would give 
to the rapidly expanding college an entire square. 
Primarily the association is one which aims to spread 
the influence of Radcliffe and its ideals of life and 
scholarship, as well as to help the whole movement 
for the college education of women. 
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Stevens Institute of Technology. 


The first technical school to be established in the 
world for the teaching of mechanical engineering, 
was the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, which was founded in 1871 by Mr. 
Edwin A. Stevens, of the illustrious engineering 
family of that name. 

The Stevens family were not merely famous engin- 
eers, they were pioneers in mechanical engineering, 
and the list of their achievements sounds like a 
chronicle of the great forward steps of the early nine- 
teenth century. Col. John Stevens operated a steam 
propeller boat on the Hudson three years before Ful- 
ton’s Clermont began her run, and his son, Robert L. 
Stevens, when he took the Phoenix from New York 
to Philadelphia , became the first man who ever drove 
a steam vessel over the waves of the ocean. 

The first railroad track ever built in America was 
made on the Stevens estate at Hoboken, and the in- 
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difficulty. All the technical schools in America and 
Europe were then devoted chiefly to civil engineering, 
and there was nowhere a course in mechanical engin- 
eering which could be taken as a pattern. Yet so 
competent and far-seeing were the founders of their 
course, that altho much enlarged since, and with a 
few new subjects, such as electrical engineering, added 
to keep abreast of new discoveries, yet to-day 
the course is on the same lines as those on which 
it started thirty-three years ago,every growth having 
found a place within the scope of the original plan. 
The work in the school is divided among the fol- 
lowing departments: Physics, engineering practice, 
experimental engineering, mathematics, mechanical 
drawing and designing , chemistry, languages, (French 
or Spanish and German), English and logic. All of 
these departments must be taken to receive the de- 
gree. There are no options and no specializing. 
This has always distinguished Stevens, giving to her 
graduates a technical training sound and complete. 
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New Machine Shop, Stevens Institute of Technology. 


vention of the tubular boiler by the head of the 
family was the occasion for the enactment of the first 
patent law, and the foundation of the Federal Patent 
Office. 

The first elongated shell to be fired from cannon, 
the first circular iron fort to be revolved by steam, 
the T-rail and the railroad spike now in universal use 
for track construction, are all inventions of the 
Stevens’. And in 1841 they entered into negotia- 
tions with the United States for the construction of 
the first armor-plated battleship. It would take 
pages to record their important inventions alone. 

When Mr. Edwin A. Stevens, the last of the three 
founders of this distinguished American home, died 
in 1868, it was found that by his will, a block of 
land in Hoboken, and $650,000 were to be devoted 
to an ‘‘institution of learning,” half a million to be 
the endowment fund. Hence arose Stevens Institute. 

Dr. Henry Morton was elected the first president, 
and supervised the important work of laying the 
plans of the new foundation. This was a task of 


Allied with the department of engineering practice 
is the work shop, wherein carpentry, blacksmithing, 
pattern-making, foundry-practice and steamfitting 
the students are given a carefully graduated series of 
experience. The work of this department is car- 
ried on amid the excellent equipment of the Carnegie 
Laboratory of Engineering, given by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie in 1902. Mr. Carnegie added $225,000 to 
the endowment fund at that time, which had also 
received from Dr. Morton most of the $145,000 he 
gave to the institution of which he was president. 

The department of English and logic is no mere 
addendum, but an integral part of the school’s work. 
Each student is impressed with the importance to his 
career of being able to reason correctly and to express 
himself accurately in clear and forceful English, and 
the degree cannot be granted if the work here is not 
as thoroly done as in the other departments. 

Dr. Morton died in 1902, and the trustees selected 
as his successor Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, M. E. 
Stevens, ’81, of the United Gas Improvement com- 
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pany. Dr. Humphreys created the department of 
business engineering, where the students are taught 
that their work is not purely theoretical, but must be 
practised in conformity with commercial conditions 
and limitations. Accounting, depreciation, shop cost, 
analysis of data, law of contracts and business methods 
in general are here presented to the young engineer. 
New York city, with its multitudinous commercial 
establishments, lies just across the river from the in- 
stitute, and that part of the state of New Jersey sur- 
rounding Hoboken is crowded with industrial and 
manufacturing centers. To these, half-day or day 
trips are taken by classes when the mechanical con- 
trivances to be viewed fit in with the contemporary 
class work. These are not holiday jaunts. The gigan- 
tic manufacturing plant, with its complicated and 
elaborate machinery must be as closely inspected as a 
class-room model, and the inspection must be as 
thoro and accurate as is the case with any task set at 
the institute itself. 
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So comprehensive is the work of the department 
of Electrical engineering, that Stevens might fairly 
give the degree of Electrical Engineer, but it declines 
to do so. The sentiment of the faculty and alumni is 
almost unanimous for preserving the Stevens tradi- 
tion, and giving only the degree of Mechanical En- 
gineer, continuing with the work for it the fundamen- 
tals and essentials of electrical engineering. 

What this Stevens degree means can be seen from 
the roll of her alumni. Presidents and managers of 
important corporations thickly dot the list; railroads, 
iron and steel mills, electric light and electric railway 
companies particularly desiring their services. Many 
are consulting engineers in large practice, or manufac- 
turers of their own products into whose production 
mechanical science enters. Even the very young 
graduates are doing such responsible work that evi- 
dently the training at Stevens is still on the same 
careful and scientific plane it has been from the very 
first year. 





Notes of New Books. 


Spelling by Grades is a book that contains the words that 
are used in Baldwin’s Readers, arranged for the most part, 
in the order of their occurrence. The words of the first and 
second readers are repeated, with their pronunciation. 
Words of special difficulty in the other readers, as well as 
most of the proper names, are pronounced in review lists. 
With these exceptions, no words are repeated. For the 
convenience of classes using the book as an independent 
speller, the words are arranged in numbered groups, each 
group representing a lesson. The gradation and arrange- 
ment are such that the book may be used with or without 
regard to the series of readers. (American Book Company, 
New York.) 


To the well known Standard English Classic Series the 
publishers have added the Essays of Charles Lamb, selected 
and edited with introduction and notes by George Armstrong 
Wauchope, Professor of English in South Carolina college. 
This volume contains not only thirty-three of the most pop- 
ular Elia papers, but the four essays on Hogarth, Shakes- 
peare, Wither, and the Elizabethan dramatists, as represen- 
tative of Lamb’s best work as a critic. The introductory 
essay will be found exceedingly helpful, and the notes embody 
the results of ripe scholarship. Accompanying the notes 
on each essay is a set of questions and review topics illus- 
trating the editor’s original pedagogical methods of teaching 
literature. (Ginn & Company. List price, 50 cents; 
mailing price, 60 cents.) 














The American Historical Review for April contained 
an extended notice of a new History of England by Charles 
M. Andrews, professor of history, Bryn Mawr college. 
This book is one of the Allyn & Bacon Series of histories 
published for use in secondary schools. ‘“‘It is the high 
merit of this work that it is at once a model text-book and 
a scholarly history of Great Britain,’’ is the opening sen- 
tence of the notice. It continues by saying that the teacher 
**may rejoice in a book which is not ostentatiously written 
down to the youth’s supposed capacity. The thin diet 
too often served is enervating to both pupil and teacher. 
The stronger meat that Professor Andrews has wisely 
provided will prove an intellectual tonic. The apparatus 
of the book is also very satisfactory.’ There are twenty 
genealogical tables, seventeen maps and seventy-four illus- 
trations, all of which were prepared with great care, and 
some of which are unique in character. 


Professor Andrews has decided opinions and does not 
hesitate to express them. Thus, we are told that ““The 
word ‘shire’ is not derived from ‘share,’ as is frequently 
asserted,’’ and that “ tun ” or “ vill ” had no political import- 
ance, being ‘‘rarely mentioned in the laws.’’ The entire treat- 


ment of the subject is remarkably uniform and well balanced. 
Everywhere it reveals the hand, not of a compiler, but of a 
scholar who writes from the sources, with a full knowledge 
of the monographic literature. It is a real contribution 
to historical literature—what many text-books are not — 
and it should prove a powerful influence in advancing the 
scientific study of English history in American preparatory 
schools. 

This series of histories is an important one. It was 
planned by the late Charles Kendall Adams, at one time 
president of Cornell university, and later president of the 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. Adams was for many years 
president of the American Historical Association, and he 
wielded a large influence in the annual meetings of that 
association, and wherever his voice was heard on historical 
subjects. 

There are four other histories in the series. Three of 
them, an Ancient History and Modern History, and an 
Ancient World in two parts, were written by Prof. Willis 
M. West, of the University of Minnesota; a History of the 
United States was written by Dr. Adams and Prof. Trent 
of Columbia university. So generous a reception has 
been given the series that the authors and publishers can 
feel well repaid for their respective parts in placing on the 
market books of so high a standard. All of the books in 
the series which were published ‘by the first of July last 
were adopted by the New York City board of education 
at their July meeting. 

Another real contribution to the world’s literature on 
historical lines has recently been issued by Allyn & Bacon 
—Platner’s Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. 
This will be found a reference book of the highest value 
for all secondary schools and colleges of the United States. 
The presentation of the work is couched in such language 
that general readers will also be interested in this subject 
as treated by Prof. Platner. It will be a revelation to 
most readers to learn of the remarkable discoveries which 
have been made in the excavations of the Roman Forum 
during the past decade. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have had a™number of their 
educational text-books adopted within the last few weeks 
by school boards in various sections of the country. 
Gordy’s “‘History of the United States,’’ has been selected 
by the school board of Peoria, Ill., as the only American 
history to be used in the graded schools of the city. Duluth, 
Minn., and West Bethlehem, Pa., have adopted the same 
book for their graded work. The ‘‘Language Lessons’’ 
of Gordy & Meade, and the ‘‘Grammar Lessons’’ of the 
same authors, have been adopted for use in the schools 
of Peabody, Mass., as the ones to be used exclusively for 
work in the grades. Also, Gordy’s ‘‘American Leaders 
and Heroes,’’ has been chosen by the state of Indiana as 
the required primary history for the state course of study. 
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The Scribners have also received word that Kansas City 
Mo., has put their publication, James & Sandford’s ‘‘Our 
Government’’ on the public school list. 

San Antonio, Texas, and Los Angeles, Cal., have adopted 
Redway’s ‘‘Commercial Geography,’’ of the same house, 
for their schools. This text-book has likewise been chosen 
by Duluth, Erie, Pa., Lincoln, Neb., Flint, Mich., and 
Clyde, Ohio, together with a host of smaller places too 
numerous to record. 

The Scribners announce that they will shortly issue 
‘“The Word Book,’’ by Superintendent Greenwood, of 
Kansas City. 

The University Publishing Co., New York, have several in- 
teresting new educational books on their shelves. Sarah Row 
Christy has written in “Pathways in Nature and Literature” 
a set of practical nature lessons which ought to stimulate the 
child to see the natural objects that surround him, instead 
of wandering dull and blind as so many grown-ups do. It is 
edited by the late Dr. Shaw, former dean of the New York 
University School of Pedagogy. Elenor E. Riggs, of New 
Orleans, has ‘‘Stories from Lands of Sunshine,” containing 
the legends which tell how the familiar trees, plants, and 
flowers were born and grew. This ought surely to hold the 
children’s attention. 

A new edition of Cicero’s Orations is also on the list of the 
University Company. The author is Robert W. Tunstall, 
classical master in the splendid Jacob Tome institute, 
which from its great endowment and the care with which 
its trustees are handling the large wealth placed in their hands 
ought to become the foremost secondary school of America, 
the pioneer in boys’ education. Mr. Tunstall’s position 
guarantees a scholarly and workable edition of Cicero. 
There is also a new edition by Professors Gildersleeve and 
Lodge of their Latin Composition. 


PR 
Books Under Way. 


Allyn & Bacon. 
Plane Trigonometry by R. D. Bohannan, Ohio State 
University. 
Four-Place Mathematical Tables, arranged by R. D. 
Bohannan. 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, Notes and Introduction by R, 
Adelaide Witham, Providence Classical High School. 


American Book Company. 
College Entrance Requirements in English, 1906. 
Abbott’s First Latin Writer. 
Baldwin’s Abraham Lincoln. 
Wallach’s Historical and Biographical Narratives. 
Moore’s New Commercial Arithmetic. 
Hoadley’s Practical Measurements. 
Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar. 
Chancellor’s Arithmetic. 
Carter’s Nature Study. 


GATEWAY SERIES. 

Hunt’s Progressive Speller. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 

Tennyson’s Idyils of the King. 

Macbeth. : 

ROLFE’S SERIES. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Henry V. 

Richard III. 

D. Appleton & Company. 

Selections from Ovid. edited by Gordon J. Laing, University 
of Chicago. 

The Autobiography of Thomas Platter, by Paul Monroe, 
Teachers College, New York. 
History of Education, by F. V. N. Painter, Roanoke College. 

Student’s Field and Laboratory Manual of Physical 
Geography, by A. P. Brigham, Colgate University. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, edited by C. F. Smith, University 
of Wisconsin. 

History of American Literature, by W. P. Trent, Columbia 
University. 
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Selections from Bismarck’s {Letters and, Speeches, edited 
by Hermann Schoenfeld,’ George Washington University. 

Lodrix, The Little Lake Dweller, a Supplementary reader 
for the first grade, by Belle Wiley and Grace Willard Edick, 
Normal School, Rochester. 

Children’s Gardens, by Louise Klein Miller. 

Julius Cesar, edited by W. H. McDougal, Belmont 
School, California. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, edited by Louise Maitland. 

Klein Geschichten fur Anfanger,by Arnold. 

Weiner-Spanhoofd, Washington High School. 

Teachers’ Manual for the Culture Readers, by Mrs. E. E. 
K. Warner. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 

The Appreciation of Sculpture, by Russell Sturgis. 

Our Christmas Tides, by Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

The Episcopalians, by Dr. Daniel D. Addison. 

The Art of Caricature, by Grant Wright. 


D. C, Heath & Company. 

A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, by the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. 

The Western United States: a Geographical Reader, by 
Harold W. Fairbanks. 

Our Common Schools: their Administration and Super- 
vision, by William E. Chancellor. 

The Study of a Novel, by Prof. Selden L. Whitcomb, Iowa 
College. 

Browning’s A Blot on the ’Scutcheon, In a Balcony, Col- 
ombe’s Birthday, and The Soul’s Tragedy, edited by Pro- 
fessor Arlo Bates. 

Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois, edited by Prof. F. S. Boas, 
Queen’s College, Belfast, Ireland. 

Webster’s The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi, 
edited by Prof. Martin W. Sampson, University of Indiana. 

Robertson’s Society and Caste, edited by T. Edgar Pem- 
berton. ( 

The Gospel of John in West Saxon, edited by Prof. James 
W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 

The Gospel of Matthew in West Saxon, edited by Prof. 
James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 

The Battle of Maldon, and Short Poems from the Saxon 
Chronicle, edited by Walter J. Ledgefield, lecturer in the 
Imperial University of St. Petersburg. 

Juliana, edited by Prof. William Strunk, Jr., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Hills & Ford’s Spanish Grammar. 

Bruce’s Grammaire Francaise. 

Helmholtz’s Popuiare Vortrage, edited by Daniel M. 
Shumway. 

A German Drill Book, by Dr. F. K. Ball. Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 

Voltaire’s Zadig, by Prof. I. Babbitt, Harvard University. 

Meilhac & Helévy’s L’ Ete de la Saint-Martin, edited by 
V. E. Francois. 

Hoffman’s Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag, edited by W. 
G. Howard. Harverd University. 

Chateaubriand’s Atala, edited by Prof. Oscar Kuhns, 
Wesleyan University. 

Ginn & Company, 

Little Folks of Many Lands, by Lulu Maude Chance. 

English History, by E. P. Cheyney. 

Collodi’s Adventures of Pinocchio, edited by Walter S. 
Camp. 

Jones’ Readers by Grades, Books VI, VI, and VIII, by L. 
H. Jones. 

Storm’s in St. Jungen, edited by J. H. Beckman. 

Latin Composition, Part I, by Benj. L. D’Ooge. 

- Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus, by 
Wm. A. Granville. 
Readings in European History, by James Hawey Robinson. 


Silver. Burdett & Co. 
An Introductory Physiology, by H. W. Conn, Wesleyan 
University. 

Essentials of Geometry, by Walter N. Bush and John B. 
Clarke, San Francisco Polytechnic High School. 
- Monday Morning Talks, by J. Herbert Phillips, Principal 
of High School Birmingham, Ala. 
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Private Schools. 


Comparatively few people realize the importance 
of the private schools in the shaping of American 
character. The great educational exhibit at St. Louis 
gives practically no representation to them. Mr. 
Moseley’ s commission had not a word to say about 
them. The annual reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education contain but slight suggestions 
of their share in the education of the young. If it 
were not for the advertising pages of the religious 
periodicals and the monthly magazines the extent of 
their wonderful development would be completely 
hiddenfrom public view. The glory of the private 
school remains yet to be told. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman, the director of the famous 
school for young ladies at Cambridge, Mass. , has an 
article in the August World To-Day, which tells some- 
thing of the vastness of the influence of private schools 
in the United States. He is himself a powerful factor 
in this field and many hundreds of lives have been af- 
fected by his great personality thru the young women 
who were privileged to attend his school. We look 
to him to press the just claims of private educational 
endeavor upon the attention of the world. 

The private schools for boys are another factor of 
considerable consequence. Many a boy whom the 
machinery of the common school would have crushed 
down to a submediocrity has found scope for full devel- 
opment in a school which made the care of individu- 
ality its special purpose. With no Regents’ examina- 
tions and similar Procrustean institutions to cripple 
genuine educational effort, the private school con- 
ducted on as high a plane as the Allan school at New- 
ton, Mass., or the Penn Charter at Philadelphia, or 
the Flexner school at Louisville, or some others that 
might be mentioned. is rendering valuable service to 
humanity. 

All good private schools, besides, give special atten- 
tion to physical development and training in the 
social graces. Here the common schools have much 
to learn of them, tho the best of these have made a 
good beginning in these directions. 

The publishers of text-books and the educational 
supply houses say, further, that private schools are 
more likely to be influenced by the claims of wares on 
a basis of pure merit than are boards of education. 
Political influence and extraneous inducements have 
no weight in this field. Thisisa more important point 
than appears on the face of it. The moral influence 
of a school that is free of taint in every detail of its 
management is a greater power than that where cor- 
ruption, be it ever so infinitesimal, has entered. 

The England of the present is said to bear the im- 
print of the Rugby of Thomas Arnold. A similar 
claim could not be sustained for any American school. 
But in degree our civilization is considerably indebted 
to private educational institutions, and more espec- 
ially to the schools for girls. Cultured womanliness 
is a greater power in America to-day than any other 
one influence. And do we not owe this precious 
treasure chiefly to the schools which bend every effort 
toward the perfection of the education of our girls ? 
The sweetness and light spread abroad by the grad- 
uates of the Gilman school in their spheres as wives 
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and mothers and in social life, is a refining force in 
the life of America. To the remarkable influence of 
Lasell Seminary Tue Scuoot Journat has already 
referred on a previous occasion. The story of the use- 
fulness of Smith college is yet to be told. But there 
is no need of multiplying examples. The debt which 
America owes to these institutions for the training 
of girls is an enormous one. 

All good Americans should unite to build up the 
common school, and to bring every worthy social in- 
fluence into its service. Here is the ground where 
the best humantarian endeavors should unite. Mean- 
while, the children have a right to the most efficient 
training now obtainable. If the common schools of a 
locality are not wholesome places for the bringing up 
of the young, it becomes the duty of all good citizens 
to labor for reform. But the children must be pro- 
tected as much as possible until this end is accom- 
plished. If the private schools are doing better work 
they should be patronized. It is best to keep plants 
in a greenhouse when nature without is in the throes 
of grim winter, or when destructive powers are threat- 
ening life or preventing full development. Nor would 
it be reasonable to leave precious flowers in charge of 
a gardener who permits weeds to choke them, thru 
lack of conscience or enlightenment, when better care 
can be obtained. The responsibility for the proper 
education of their children rests with the parents. 
This is a fundamental fact. Let them seriously pon- 
der the question as to what school is best for their 
little ones. 

The advantage of boarding school life to young 
people was discussed in a previous number of THE 
ScHoot JournaL. The private school field is a most 
important one, and the work there done is a valuable 
contribution to the refinement of life thruout the 
country. 


BPD 
The Educational Exhibit. III. 


Colorado has exceedingly interesting building models 
showing the development of school-houses in the state, 
from dugouts , sod huts, and log cabins to the splendid 
modern structures found in the wealthier communi- 
ties. The Colorado bird books are an attractive 
feature. Colorado Springs has a fine manual training 
exhibit. 


Newark, N. J., exhibits samples of a noteworthy 
experiment in English composition. Stories told by 
the teacher are creditably reproduced by the children 
of the second school year in their own language. 
According to the child’s capacity and interest a story 
occupies from four to fifteen well written pages. 
Drill in idomatic expressions, the memorizing of good 
prose, insistence upon neatness and accuracy in every 
exercise, and instruction in the mechanics of written 
language, seem to form the essential elements of the 
class-room course. The results will surprise many 
whose estimate of the capabilities is a priort or shaped 
by observations of the ordinary school products. 


Montclair, N. J., has a much admired exhibit. 


Delaware County, Indiana, shows photographs 
which serve as eloquent arguments in favor of the 
transportation of school children to central schools. 


County Supt. Charles A. Van Matre has worked 
out a fine course of manual work for country schools. 


The examination manuscripts of the South Dakota 
Teachers’ Reading Circle suggest what may be done 
by the co-operative efforts of teachers in advancing 
professional development. 
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Declaration of Principles by the N. E. A. 
At Its Convention, St. Louis, July 1, 1904. 


1. We cannot emphasize too often the educational 
creed first promulgated more than a century ago that 
“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” This declaration of the fathers must come 
to us now with newer and more solemn call when 
we remember that in many parts of our common 
country the fundamental questions of elementary 
education—local taxation, consolidation of weak 
schools, rational supervision, proper recognition of the 
teacher as an educator in the school system, school 
libraries, and well trained and well paid teachers—are 
still largely unsettled questions. 

2. We would direct attention, therefore, to the 
necessity for a supervisor of ability and tact for every 
town, city, county, and state system of public schools. 
Not only are leaders needed in this position who can 
appreciate and stimulate the best professional work, 
but qualities of popular leadership are also demanded 
to the end that all classes of people may be so aroused 
that every future citizen of the Republic may have the 
very best opportunity for training in social and civic 
efficiency. 

3. The very nature of the teacher’s task demands 
that that task be entrusted only to men and women 
of culture and of intellectual and moral force. Inad- 
equate compensation for educational work drives many 
efficient workers from the school room and prevents 
many men and women of large ambition for service 
from entering the profession. It is creditable neither 
to the profession nor to the general public that teachers 
of our children, even tho they can be secured, should 
be paid the paltry sum of $300 a year, which is about 
the average annual salary of teachers thruout the 
country. 

4. The Bureau of Education at Washington should 
be preserved in its integrity, and the dignity of its 
position maintained and increased. It should receive 
at the hands of our lawmakers such recognition and 
such appropriations as will enable it not only to employ 
all expert assistance necessary, but also to publish in 
convenient and usable form the results of investiga- 
tions; thus making that department of our Government 
such a source of information and advice as will be most 
helpful to the people in conducting their campaigns of 
education. 

5. We would emphasize the necessity for the 
development of public high schools wherever they can 
be supported properly, in order that the largest number 
possible of those who pass thru the elementary grades 
may have the advantage of broader training, and for 
the additional reason that the public elementary 
schools are taught largely by those who have no training 
beyond that given in the high school. 

6. As long as more than half of our population is 
rural, the Rural School and its problems should receive 
the solicitious care of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. The Republic is vitally concerned in the educa- 
tional development of every part of its territory. 
There must be no forgotten masses anywhere in our 
Union of States and Territories, nor in any one of its 
dependencies. 

7. We believe that merit and merit alone should 
determine the employment and retention of teachers 
that, after due probation, tenure of office should be 


permanent during efficiency and good behavior, and 
that promotions should be based on fitness, experience, 
professional growth, and fidelity to duty. We espec- 
ially commend the efforts that are being made in many 
parts of the country whereby teachers, school officials, 
and the general public working together for a common 
purpose are securing better salaries for teachers and 
devising a better system for conserving the rights and 
privileges of all and for improving the efficiency of the 
schools. 

8. We declare further that, granted equal character 
and efficiency, and equally successful experience, 
women are equally entitled with men to the honors 
and emoluments of the profession of teaching. 

9. We advocate the enactment and rigid enforce- 
ment of appropriate laws relating to child labor, such 
as will protect the mental, moral and physical well- 
being of the child, and will be conducive to his educa- 
tional development into American citizenship. 

10. The responsibility for the success or failure of 
the schools rests wholly with the people and therefore 
the public schools should be kept as near to the people 
as practicable; to this end .we endorse the principle of 
popular local government in all school matters. 

11. Since education is a matter of the highest public 
concern, our public school system should be fully and 
adequately supported by taxation; and tax laws 
should be honestly and rigidly enforced both as to 
assessments and collection. 

12. We congratulate and thank the management 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition for giving educa- 
tion first place in the scheme of classification, for the 
location and grandeur of its building, and for the extent 
and arrangement of the educational exhibits. Such 
recognition of education is in harmony with the genius 
of our democracy and will stimulate interest in 
poular education thruout the world. 

Committee on Resolutions: 

Charles D. McIver, of North Carolina, Chairman. 

John W. Carr of Indiana. 

Amelia C. Fruchte, of Missouri. 

Margaret A. Haley, of Illinois. 

Anna Tolman Smith, of District of Columbia. 

Augustus S. Downing, of New York. 

« 5S. Y. Gillan, of Wisconsin. 


Learning Things. 
We Are Allin the Apprentice Class. 


When a simple change of diet — back health and happiness 
the story is briefly told. A lady of Springfield, Ill. says: ‘“ After 
being afflicted for years with nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four years ago that left mein such a condition that 
my life was despaired of. I could get no relief from doctors nor 
from the numberless heart and nerve medicines I tried because I 
didn’t know that the coffee was daily putting me back more than 
the doctors could put me ahead. 

“ Finally at the request of a friend I left off coffee and began the 
use of Postum and against my convictions I gradually improved in 
health until for the past six or eight months I have been entirely 
free from nervousness and those terrible sinking, weakening spells 
of heart trouble. 

‘My troubles all came from the use of coffee which I had drunk 
from childhood and yet they disappeared when I quit coffee and 
took up the use of Postum.”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of leaving off coffee and drink- 
ing Postum but there is nothing marvelous about it—only common 
sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a re-builder. ‘That’s the reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions cunerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that a 


advertisements are admitted. School 


D notes of school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of Tur 


ScHOOL JoURNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city 


We have watched wiih interest the erection of the new 
building of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. on Fourth 
avenue near Thirteenth street, New York. This will be a 
very handsome building, with an L front on Thirteenth 
street. The building was to have been finished last May, 
but when the builders wished to turn it over to the firm, 
it was found by them that ali had not been done according 
to the specifications of the contract. The entire interior 
had to be torn out and replaced, and the occupancy of it 
delayed until September, when it is now hoped that it 
will be ready. 

This care to see that their building fulfils the minutest 
details of its requirements is thoroly «deems of Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., who always besiow ihe same 
care on their fine edge iools and tools for wood carving. 
This has given them fame all over the country, everyone 
feeling perfect confidence in every article turned out by 
them. They are an old firm, having been founded nearly 
a century ago, with an establishment on the Bowery. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, United States Navy 
Department, invites bids until noon of September 6, 
to furnish at the New York Navy Yard a quantity of atlases 
and library books. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company, of Boston, and Lee & 
Shepard, of that city, have combined under the name of the 
Lothrop, Lee& Shepard Company. Their offices will remain 
in Boston. The new company will not conduct an educa- 
tional department, and therefore there will be no further 
announcements of school books from them. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago, have issued a catalog 
of globes and maps, which they say is the most complete 
ever published. It will be sent upon request. Nystrom 
& Co. are the publishers of the W. & A. K. Johnston’s Maps, 
of which they offer a new American edition at a much less 
price than formerly. 

Mr. Ives, head of the educational department of the 
Macmillan Company, has been visiting in Chicago for 


some time. He has now returned to his desk in New York. 


Mr. G. R. Ellsler, the representative of The Macmillan 
Company in Philadelphia, recently paid a visit to the head- 
quarters of the company in New York. 

J. M. Olcott & Co., of New York, have recently filled an 
order for 8,000 of their improved green ‘‘blackboards,’ 
for the schools in the Philippine Islands. Where the ray: 
of the sun are so penetrating, the advantage of the greet: 
boards over the black is easily perceived. Less heat is 
attracted by them, and the strain on the eyes is considerably 
lessened by using a color the same as that of the grass. 
A school-room framed in these green boards presents an 
esthetic appearance, apart from any other attempt at 
adornment. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. have re-arranged the departments 
of their large publishing house. Hereafter their establish- 
ment will consist of three divisions: the editorial depart- 
ment, the department of promotion and the department 
of publicity. The editorial department is headed by Dr. 
Chandler, who has recently become connected with the 
house. The department of promotion is to be in charge 
of Dudley N. Cowles and the department of publicity 
is under the control of Mr. C. F. Hodgson, who recently 
returned from the Philippines. 

An application has been filed by the G. & C. Merriam 
Company of Springfield, Mass., in the United States District 
Court sitting in Baltimore, for an injunction restraining a 


Baltimore firm of publishers from publishing or selling any | 


dictionary bearing the name “Webster.” The application 
to the court states that Noah Webster published his dic- 
tionaries thru the Merriam Company, and after his death 
his heirs made arrangements for a continuation of such 
publication. 


Steel Lockers. 

Merritt & Co., of Philadelphia, are steadily increasing 
their business in steel lockers. The use of lockers in schools 
is now considered a necessity by all progressive school 
authorities, but too many still permit the use of the old 
wooden lockers, which are unsanitary, unclean and neither 
protect the property of the pupils from intrusion nor allow 
the teachers to inspect them easily without disturbing 
their contents. They are also unsightly and increase 
the fire risk. 

The steel lockers manufactured by Merritt & Co. are 
satisfactory to the eye and fulfil all the requirements of 
cleanliness, durability, and protection, while they can be 
easily inspected and washed with hose, and they do not 
harbor insects. The company has just installed nearly 
seven hundred of the lockers in the University of Penn- 
sylvania and over eleven hundred in the James E. Yeatman 
high school, St. Louis. They are preparing fifteen hundred 
more for the fine new high school in Seattle, Washington, 
and 250 for Brewster academy, at Wolfboro, New Hamp- 
shire. 


A New Lunar Tellurian. 

The Rev. T. P. Epes, D. D., of Blackstone, Va., who 
understands from practical experience the work of the 
school teacher, has invented a lunar-tellurian which has 
met with warm commendation from well-known educators 
in Virginia. 


It has a novel light apparatus, which shows 





automatically the distribution of light and heat, the tropics, 
arctic circles, etc. Other features are a provision for vary- 
ing the inclination of the earth’s axis, attachments illus- 
trating the flattening of the earth, an inclinator attach- 
ment for the study of the distribution of heat and light 
under any inclination of the earth’s axis, and provisions 
for precession of the equinoxes and for producing the actual 
appearance of eclipses. An excellent manual accompanies 
the tellurian. This tellurian of Dr. Epes seems to illustrate 
very well the different relations of the heavenly bodies to 
the earth. ae 

Private school managers have learned—many only after bitter 
experience—that teachers who do not make a study of their work 
are not worth having. The successful schools are tauglit by trained 
educators, ever on the alert for improvements that may increase 
their usefulness. A large number of the readers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL are to be found among the leading private school teach- 
ers of the country. Ina few instances the manager subscribes for 
every one of his teachers, believing the investment to be a profit- 
able one. But generally the teachers take the paper of their own 
accord. By comparison private school teachers are far more gener- 
erous in the support of publications aiming at genuine professional 
advancement than are those in the public schools. Dilletante 
work is not tolerated in the best private institutions ; that is why. 


Do you read what peoplesay about Hood's Sarsaparilila? It is curing ali forms 
of disease caused or promo’ by impure blood. 
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The Best Books For Schools 


Give Your Teachers and Scholars the Books 
with which They can do the Best Work 























Elementary Secondary 


The Heath Readers (seven books) | Wells’s Essentials of Algebra 


The New Walsh Arithmetic | Wells’s Essentials of Geometry 


| Barton’s Elements of Plane Sur- 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in 
veying 


English | Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 
Thomas’s A History of the United |] Colton’s Zoology: Descriptive and 


States | Practical 
Thomas’s Elementary U.S. History ae om Physiology: —_ Briefer 
Pratt's America’s Story (five books) |]/ Chute’s Physical Laboratory 
Manual 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology 





Stevens’s Introduction to Botany 


Heath's Home and School Classics || Heath’s English Classics (£0 vols. 


Dole’s The Young Citizen || The Arden Shakespeare (19 vols.) 


The Natural System of Vertical | Espenshade’s Essentials of Com- 
| position and Rhetoric 





Writin i , 
| _ Howes’s Primer of English Lit- 
Thompsou’s New Short Course in | erature 
Drawing _ Fraser & Squair’s French Grammar 


Atwood’s Arithmetic (by grades) | Super’s French Reader 


Joynes-Meissner German Gram- 
mar 


Penniman’s New Practical Speller Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch 


Gordon’s System of Reading 




















Send for descriptive circulars and catalogues. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers ::  :: 


Boston New York Chicago London 
120 Boylston Street 225 Fourth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 15 York Street 
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Dr. J. A. C. Chandler. 


Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, the new editorial head of Silver, 
Burdett & Co., notwithstanding that he is still a voung 
man, has long occupied a prominent place in the educa aonal 
world of Virginia. Belonging to the well-known Chandler 
family of the Old Dominion, he received his A. B. and 
his A. M. from William and Mary, Virginia’s oldest college, 
graduating as a Phi Beta Kappa. Upon graduation he 
became an instructor in English and history in his own 
college, and then Went to take up advanced study at the 
Johns Hopkins university. He received his Ph. D. from 
that university for his work in history, English, and juris- 
prudence. 

, ,As principal of the public schools in Houston, Va., he 
became intimately acquainted with grade work, and deeply 
interested in primary school questions, questions which 
are of the first importance to Virginia. Thereafter his 
advancement has been rapid. He was dean of the Woman’s 
college, Richmond, for three years, the last year serving 
as acting president of the institution. Then he accepted 





Dr. Joel A. C. Chandler. 


the chair of English in Richmond college, a chair distin- 
guished by having been occupied by the late Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, sometime minister to Spain, before he became 
the general director of the Peabody Educational Fund. 
After filling this chair for four years, Dr. Chandler resigned 
to become dean of the Richmond academy, a new school 
for boys which is intended to be a model in the line of secon- 
dary education, and to lead boys’ training thruout the 
entire South. From there he comes to the editorial desk 
of Silver, Burdett & Co., to the great regret of all Rich- 
mond; Richmond college bestowing upon him the degree 
of LL. D. upon his departure from the city. 

Everything that interested or benefited Virginia has 
always interested Dr. Chandler. He early published a 
‘*History of Representation in Virginia,’’ and just before 
the recent Constitutional Convention in that state, wrote 
a timely ‘‘History of Suffrage in Virginia ’’ (Hopkins 
Press). He is also the author of ‘‘Makers of Virginia 
History,’’ and in collaboration, ‘“‘Makers of American 
History’’ (Silver-Burdett). He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Historical association, and on the executive committee 
of the Historical Society of Virginia. 

So strong has been Dr. Chandler’s interest in libraries, 
a sore need in his state, that the governor made him a 
member of the State Library board. Still keener is his 
interest in college athletics, in which he looks as if he could 
still take a part. As president of the Virginia State Inter- 
Collegiate Athletic association he so managed affairs as to 
win the high honor of eliminating professionalism from 
Virginia college athletics. 

He has, of course, lectured for many years to the public 
school teachers of Virginia in their normal schools and 
the School of Methods at Charlottesville. 
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Silver, Burdett & Co. are to be congratulated upon se 
curing so trained an educator and scholar to supervise 
their editorial work, and those who have business with the 
company will find meeting Dr. Chandler a true pleasure, 
the hospitality and courtesy for which Virginians have always 
been famous showing in him a typical representative. 


The Ginn Exhibit at St. Louis. 


The exhibit of Ginn & Co., of Boston, is one of the most 
interesting in the Palace of Education at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, as the accompanying pictures show. 
Fourteen hundred publications of this firm are to be seen 


jit. Le ecatiiio ol. F282 


Po 








an exhibit especially designed for the interest and _ profit 
of teachers. Also, the Ginn & Co. pavilion is a quiet and 
restful place, to which teachers and their friends are cor- 





dially invited. A place where there are actual accommo- 
dations for resting may seem a slight thing to the teacher 
who reads this, but wait until that teacher gets to St. Louis. 
Then— 


Century Company’s Educational Exhibit. 


A very important announcement to educators and the 
educational trade is made by The Century Company, as 
follows: 

“Encouraged by the use of so many of its standard publi- 
cations as readers and reference books in Educational Insti- 
tutions, The Century Company has organized a department 
for the publication of books especially prepared for class use 
in schools and colleges. It is proposed to bring out only 
books for which there is a manifest need, and to maintain the 
high standard of mechanical execution which has made the 
other publications of The Century Company so justly 
notable.” 

Several text-books are then announced as being the initial 
publications of this department. These will be reviewed 
later, one of them “The Principles of Economics” by Dr. 
Frank A. Fetter, professor of Political Economy and finance 
at Cornell, being so important as to require extended notice. 

These books, while valuable and interesting, are not of a 
nature to cause any vivid anticipation of pleasure to the 
average reader. But there is one publication of this new 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 








HISTORY 
The Making of the Empire State 


By Jacques Repway, F.R.G.8. Illustrated - - - $.65 
A Text-Book of American History 


By Wiiutam_ E. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent of weer 
Bloomfield, N. J. Illustrated - a1 
Makers of Virginia History 


By J. A.C. CHANDLER. formerly Professor of English, Bich 
snond College. Illustrated -  - - = = 


A School History of the United States 


By H. A. WuiTeE. formerly Professor of History in the ~~ 
x fh ok and Lee University. Illustrated - - - 








MATHEMATICS 
The Essentials of Algebra 


By RosBErt J. Supt, Professor of Mathematics, and Davip A. 
Rorurock Ph. D., Associate Professor of Mathematics, In- 
aan Caan Lee a mS = ~« ge00 


Elements of Geometry 
By Water N. Busu, Principal, and Joun B. CLarkr, In- 
structor, Polytechnic High Sc ool, San Francisco. (Jn Press) 


MUSIC 


The Common School Book of Vocal Music 
By ELeanoe SMITH, Teacher of Music in the Chicago School 
of Music. - - - - - «-« - (Just ready) 


The Song Year Book 


By HELEN M. Puace, Supervisor of Music, Baltimore,Md. .50 











STANDARD | PUBLICATIONS 

















READING 
The Rational Method in Reading 


By Epwakp G. Warp. late Superintendent of Schools, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Primer—Five Readers—Manual—Phonetic Cards. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD and CHARLEs B. GILBERT, formerly 
ee of Schools, Kochester, N. Y. Right Readers. 
ustrated. 


The Morse Readers 


By Exxua M. Powers and Tuomas M. Ba..iet. Ph. D., Super- 
intendent of Schools, Springfield, Mase. Five Volumes 


Illustrated. 

ARITHMETIC 
First Days in Number 
By DELLA VANAMBURGH. [Illustrated a = os, os 86 
An Introductory Arithmetic - - - - - - - .40 
Essentials of Arithmetic - - - - - - - - .60 


By D. M. SenseniG and R. F. ANDERSON, Instructors in Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, West Chester, 


GEOGRAPHY 
Elementary Inductive Geography - - - - - 7 
Advanced Inductive Geography - 6 = = + 100 


By, Cuaries W. Deane, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn , and Mary R. ‘Davis, Specialist in Physiog- 
raphy. Illustrated. 


LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 


First Steps in English - - - - - - - - - 88 
Essentials of Language and Grammar - - - - «62 
By ALBERT LERoy BarTLeETT, A. M. Illustrated. 
HISTORY 


First Steps in the History of Our Country 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., and A. M. Mowry. Illustrated  .60 


A History of the United States 


For Schools. By W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., and A. M. Mowry, 
z a a - - - - 1.00 


A.M. Illustrated - - 












CIVICS 


How the People Rule 
By CHaRLes DEF. Hoxie, Pd. M., Member of the New York 
Etcetera eee ol ae ae Te) 
Government: Its Origin, Growth, and Form in the United 
States 


By Rosert Lansrna, B. A., "Attorney-at- -Law, and Gary M. 
— M. A., Principal of the Watertown (N. Y.) High 
chool - - . -  - - - 72 


PHYSIOLOGY 
An Elementary Physiology and Hygiene - - - 60 


An Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. (7 Press) 
By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University. 


MUSIC 
The Modern Music Series 


Edited by ELeanor SmituH. Teacher of Musie in the Chicago 
Kindergarten College and Froebel’s Kindergarten School. 
Primer and Four Books. 


The Normal Music Course 


By Joun W_ Torts and H. E. Hott. Three Readers—High 
School, Aoedean, and Euterpean Collections. 


WRITING 
The Normal Review System of Writing 


By D. H. Farvey and W.B. Gunnison. Intermediate, Verti- 
cal, and Slant Editions. 
Morse’s Educational System and the Natural Movement 
Method or Practical Writing 
By Witi1am A. WHITEHOUSE. Medial, Eight Books. 


SPELLING 
The Rational Method in Spelling 


By Epwarp G. Waxp. Completed by Emma L. Jounston, 
Principal of Training Schoo! for Teachers, Brooklyi, N.Y. .80 
Manuelfor Teachers - - - - - = .80 









For special circulars, catalogues and terms of introduction, address the publishers 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


ATLANTA 








PHILADELPHIA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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A New and Most Comprehenstwe CATALOGVE of 


Venetian Iron Work 


Shows all the Tools necessary for the work, with prices, also 
the iron and incidentals and some new and valuable hints on de- 
signs to be worked out. 


Ask For Catalogue No. 1374 


Hammacher, Schlemmer G&G Co. 


New home after Sept. 15th 
Fourth Ave., & 13th St. 


If interested send for copy. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
New York City, Since 1848. 








department of The Century Company which is really 
delightful. M. H. Carter, of the New York Training School 
for Teachers, has compiled a series of animal stories from the 
pages of St. Nicholas. They are the very best stories about 
animals that have appeared in this magazine for the last 
thirty years, and that means a majority of the best animal 
stories ever told. There will be an introductory preface on 
the habits of American animals, with, among other things, a 
chapter by Frank C. Bostock on the origin and history of 
wild-animal training, which, we can see,will be to the juvenile 
world what the latest society psychological novel is to fash- 
ionable tea tables. We can hear the ringing discussion 
thereon in the base-ball field and around the coasting hill. 

Then begin the stories themselves, Mark Twain on Cats 
Frank R. Stockton’s tales of brave dogs, two panther stories’ 


exciting of course, and bear stories, among which is Bret 
Harte’s “Baby Sylvester.” The list of authors might 
be lengthily extended, including as it does, Lawrence 
Hutton, Hezekiah Butterworth, Lieut. Peary, Carolyn Wells, 
and many others. The stories are the classics of the animal 
world. The execution is what such material demands. 
Frederic Remington, Dan Beard, Reginald Birch, and even 
the great Gérome being represented among the pictures. 
Primary teachers will realize the utility of this charming book. 
The stories are just the supplement for the so-called nature 
lesson, a supplement which will need no adjuncts to keep 
each child all attention in his seat. Little jingles and bits 
of animal humor in dialog and caricature are interspersed 
thruout the books. They are books the boys and girls will 
love. 





For Secondary Schools 
New Text-Books 








MACMNRIOT'S COMRMMSTCIA! COPTMRPOMBOICO oan. 5.5 ic.s55scesicseccescsscccnsesecssescsnssecsesscnqensecsesveese $0.75 Net 

Ely and Wicker’s Ele..entary Principles of ECOMOMICS,..0................cceccccecesccecececceccecs 1.00 ‘“s 

Channing’s Students’ History of the Uniied States (new edition, thoroughly revised)......... —_— 
Text-Books with Successful Records 

Trotter’s Geography of Commerce.... $1.10 Net , Ball’s Elements of Greek.................. $1.00 Net 

Tarr’s New Physical Geography........ 1.00 * Hewett’s German Reader.................. 1.00 ‘ 

Botsford’s Histories—Ancient ($1.50 Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid 

net) Greece ($1.10 net), Orient and og een mo * 

Greece ($1.20 net), Rome................ = Holgate’s Elementary Geometry,...... 1.10 ‘ 
Coman and Kendall’s History of Peabody’s Studies in Physiology, 

EE Sininidenesissbsenbntenscnimmxesernecs 1.25 ‘ Anatomy, and Hygiene.................. 1.10 ‘ 
Adams’ European HFlistory................. 1.40 ‘* te nics ci reid biencbaiinni sto * 
Carpenter's Elements of Rhetoric and Andrews and Howland’s Elements of 

English Composition...................... 1.00 ‘* ce eee 1.10‘ 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English and Am- Crew’s Elements of Physics............. » ao ° 

OFICRM LADCTRUBTS.... .....0..000000 coocesss 1.00 ‘* Arey’s Elementary Chemistry............ go ‘* 
Barss’s Nepos: Twenty Lives........... —. Waddell’s School Chemistry.............. go “ 
Von Minckwitz’s Cicero: Ten Orat- Ashley’s American Government.,........ 1.00 ‘ 

ions with the Letters to his Wife 1.25 ‘ Hall and Knight’s Algebras 
Bain’s Poems of Ovid.........0.............. r.80 ‘* Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras 





Full information regarding text-books on our list will be gladly furnished on request. Correspondence is cordially invited 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston 
Chicago 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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THIS IS THE DAY OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS ! 











HERE ARE 18 WINNERS FROM RAND-McNALLY’S LIST 











“ Your Supplementary Readers are unequaled in every point. Mo-t destrable in schovl aids,”--!sabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn, Normal School 











TITLE Grade Price 
THE OUTDOOR PRIMER I $0.25 


A primer based on outdoor life and children’s 
ets, with only 237 words in the whole vocabu- 
ary. Illustrated. 


THE SUNSONNET BABIES’ I 40 
PRIME 


“The book is most attractive, well graded, and 
full of li.e and interest.”” M. Adelaide Holton, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Illustrated. 


STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE I-2 .45 


‘ The stories are captivating. They carry the 
child out of himself, and he is forthe time being 
‘ Polly Flinders’ or * Bess,’ or another character.’ 
Daisy Orch, Munising, Michigan. Illustrated. 


THE TREE-DWELLERS. 1-2 .45 
Makes clear to the child how peop e lived be- 
fore they had fire, and the changee wrought in 
society by its use. “ An admirabte book to place 
in the hands of children.” J. F. Brown, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Illustrated. 


THE EARLY CAVE-MEN 1-2 .45 
Tells the child how our ancestors learned to 

make fire and apply it. ‘These books are de- 

signed to develop a chi'd’s natural, pr.ctical, 

and industrial activities. ‘‘ Here is a book that 

does something.’’ Lilustrated. 


Stevenson A CHILD’S CARDEN OF VE@SES 2-3. 50 
‘It is the most beautiful book for school-room 
use that [have ever seen. Artistic within and 
witheut.” Alice W. Cooley, University of North 
Dakota. Illustrated. 


Author 
Grover 





Grover 


Bigham 


Dopp 


Dopp 


Smith ESKIMO STORIES 2-3 «40 
“ T have used the book every day during the 
term with the grea:est success.”’ va Kendall, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Illustrated. 
Menefee ROM THE 2-3 40 


CHILD’S 4 a 


“ Child’s Stories for which I am gpetefal has 
been placed on our reading list.” . N. Haul- 
mann, Dayton, Ohio. Illustrated. 
Hall VIKING TALES 3-4 = .35 
“ Viking Tales has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest among our fourth grade pupils.” B. L. 
Crocket, Excelsior, Missouri. Illustrated. 








Author TITLE Grade Price 
Judd : CLASSIC MYTHS 3-4 = 35 


** Mythological stories charmingly presented.” 
Walter H. Wilcox, St. Louis, Mo. * No book on 
my'hs equal to this in clearness and simplicity 
of language.” J. F.Thornton, Rockville, North 
Dakota. Illustrated 








NORSE STORIES 3-4 40 
“One of the best things that has recently 
appeared for supplementary reading.” H. B 

ayden, Rock Island, Illinois. Illustrated. 


FOUR OLD GREEKS 
* An especially valuahle book, portraying in 
a picturesque way Greek life, customs, and art.” 
= oF anrahan, Warren, Rhode Island. Illus- 
rated. 


FOLK TALES FROM THE 4-5 .40 
RUSSI 


fe 
Russian legends and SAN. in story form. 
The book for to-day. _Iliustrated. 


WINCS AND STINCS _ 4-5 40 
“This book is the right nature book for chil- 
dren. It stimulates their interest and care for 
plant and _ insect li:e.’’ ary M_ Carey. 
Bottineau, North Dakota. L[lustrated, 


Radford K NC ARTHUR AND ¥IS KWNICHTS 5-6 .50 
“If your house did no other work than to make 
teachers and young peop'e familiar with these 
King Arthor classics it would be worthy a high 
place.” W.N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Mich. Illus- 


Mabie 








Hall 4-5 .35 







Blumentna 







Daulton 









trated. 


ACHILLES AND HECTOR 5-6 .45 
“ Boys and girls will be educated as well as 
fascinated by reading these classic stories. We 
—- have too many of such books.”’ Iilus- 
trated. 


Weed BIRDLIFESTOR@IES: BOOK! 6-7 .s0 
Selected from the writings of famous natural- 
ists; illustrated with 24 colored plates directly 
from life. It promises to take its place as the 
standard book upon birds for schoo] use. Ilius- 


trated. 
LITERARY READINCS 7-8 = 75 


An introductory course in literary study, from 
standard writers, representative of the best that 





Gale 










Curry 










Chicago 





RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
TO-DAY IS T E TIME TO WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT HESE BOOKS! 


has been produced. [liustrated. 
7 
New York 





















We Interest Private and Public Schools 





Our Establishment is the great repository of the United States for school working 


appliances of every kind and description. 


Note a few specially interesting ones: 





Ensign’s Outlines, Tables, and Sketches in 
United States History 


95,000 copies sold. The best and most complete outlines in 
U.S. History published The outlines systematize the matter and 
are an aid in studying the subject from a variety of nooks. It can 
be — for all classes. Price, 25 cents; by the dozen, %2.40, 
postpaid. 


Wallbank’s Outlines and Exercises in 
English Grammar 


By BELLE B. WatLBank, formerly Instructor in English Language 
in the State Normal school, Cedar Falls, Iowa These Outlines 
and Exercises in English Grammar are iatended for advanced 
classes and the teacher herse)f. They are to be used in connec- 
tion with any complete grammar. The chief aim of the book is to 
be practical—to bring about better use of English. 129 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


220 Lessons in Spelling and Construction 


For Grammar and High Schools, Seminaries and Normals. By 
E. E. Situ, A. B., B.S. Four thousand words used in twenty or 
more different exercises, pr »viding for both test and training. In 
use in many leading normal schools east and west. Cloth. 72 
pages. Price, 12 cents. 





The High School Glze and Chorus Book 


By 8. C. Hanson. New Hymns, Old Hymns; New Glees, Old Glees ; 
New Quartettes for Male Voices. Old Quirtettes for Male Voices; 
New Patriotic Songs, Old Patriotic Songs: New Choruses, Old 
Classic Choruses, etc., etc ,etc. All the new carefully criticised 
and corrected. All the old carefully examined, retouched, or re- 
modeled, and adapted to present needs. 160 large pages. Price, 
50 cents. %5.0U0 per doz. 


First Steps in English Compositicn 


For Grammar and High Schools. Seminaries and Colleges. By H. 
C, PETERSON, Ph. D , Master inthe Crane Manual Training School, 
Chicago. A Professor «f English in one of the State Universities 
says of the book: “ It is the brightest and happiest plan I have yet 
seen.” Cloth. 144 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


The Practical Dralving Series 


By Wess, Wake and ZaNnER. First put on the market in 1899. Its 
sale has doubled every year since. The books are large—each 
containing forty pages, or about 70 per cent. more than other 
series. One book thus serves fora year’s work. The designs are 
pencil drawn so that the pupil’s work appears natural by the side 
of the copy Send for book of samples and full particulars. 
The aim of the authors has been to present a simple, sensible 
course of study in drawing, adapted especially to the needs of 
elementary schools, rather than to produce drawing books more 
elaborate and beautiful than others. Primary, No. 4, each, 15 
cents; Advanced, Nos. 5 to 8, each, 20 cents. 





r to the public to know that we carry a 
It may b é of interest full line of the Standard Schoo 
Practice, Daaering, and Examination Papers—the best line of Sckoo 
Stationery—the Lowest Prices. Send for estimates and samples of 
what you want. 








A. Flanagan Company =: :: 


Teachers’ Catalogue; Kindergarten Catalogue; 
Our Catalogues Catalogue (No. 24) School supplies, Furnitare, 
Stationery.: Maps, Globes, Charts, Tablets, etc.; Catalogue of Book 
Cases: Catalogae of Chemical and Physical Apparatus; Catalogue of 
Books for School Libraries. All atalogues Free on Application. 





Chicago 
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The Educational Outlook. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the University of Illinois, held in 
Champaign, Ill., on Aug. 23, Dr. Ed- 
mund J. James, President of North- 
western university, was unanimously 
elected president of the University of 
Illinois. Dr. James has his election 
under consideration. 


The Summer Institute at Plymouth, 
N. H., has closed a successful season 
under the direction of Channing Folsom, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The corps of teachers was most 
able, being composed of superintendents 
of schools, principals, and well-known 
teachers from the normal school of 
New Hampshire, and from other states. 


Mr. Emory L. Mead has been elected 
principal of the Utica Free academy 
to succeed Dr. Martin G. Benedict, 
who has become superintendent of 
the Utica schools. Mr. Mead comes 
to Utica from Milton, Mass., where 
he has been the principal of the high 
school for the past seven years. He is a 
graduate of Wesleyan university, Middle- 
town, Conn., and before he went to 
Milton, was principal of the Natick, 
Mass., high school. 

Mr. Mead has been very satisfactory 
as a principal at Milton, and his in- 
fluence has been most helpful both in 
and out of school. He is a man of 
culture and the people of Milton regret 
his departure, as they consider his 
removal a distinct loss to the town. 


The last member of the United States 
jurors of awards in the department 
of higher education, Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, has been appointed. Prof. 
Frank H. Wood, of Chatham, N. Y., 
secures the honor. He is chief of th 
inspectors’ division of the state depart- 
ment of education. The other four 
members of the jury are Pres. E. J. 
James, Northwestern university; Dean 
William Folwell, of the University of 
Minnesota; Pres. W. F. Slocum, Colo- 
rado college, and Rev. J. F. Quick, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific has given its prize medal to 
Dr. William R. Brooks, director of 
Smith observatory and professor of 
astronomy at Hobart college. The 
medal is awarded on account of the 
discovery of the latest comet seen, 
known as the Brooks comet of 1904. 


Work has been actively progressing at 
Cambridge this summer on the new 
building for the Harvard department of 
philosophy—Emerson Hall. It is ex- 
pected to be ready for use for the college 
year 1905-06. When finished, Emerson 
Hall will complete a beautiful quadran- 
gle, whose other sides are Sever Hall, 
Robinson Hall and Quincy street. 


Leave of absence has been granted by 
Princeton university to several of its 
faculty, who have recently completed 


plans for a scientific expedition io 
Syria. Investigation of the ancient 
pyramids there will be the chief object. 
The party will consist of W. L. Prentice, 
professor of Greek; H. C. Butler, pro- 
fessor of architecture; Enno Littman, 
and Mr. Norris of New York City. 
The expedition will remain in Syria until 
next June. 


Dr. Eugene Bouton, for ten years 
superintendent of schools at Pittsfield, 
Mass., has accepted the position of 
supervising principal of the schools of 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Mrs.Caroline Boier Ely, widow of Col. 
George B. Ely, of the famous Wiscon- 
sin Iron Brigade, died on August 22, at 
the residence of her daughters, the 
Misses Ely, Riverside Drive and Eighty- 
fifth street, New York. She was in the 
seventy-ninth year of her age. 

Mrs. Ely did much for the wounded 
soldiers at her house in Washington 
during the Civil war, and was well 
acquainted with the great men of that 
period, and the period immediately 
preceding it. She recently wrote remin- 
iscences of Choate and Webster. At 
an advanced age she still took a keen 
interest in all public questions, and 
just before her last illness was preparing 
an article on the present Russo-Jap- 
anese war. The Misses Ely conduct ihe 
well-known school for young ladies 
in New York. 














The Appleton School Books 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EMBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 

READING. By ELLEN E. KENyYoON-WARNER, Pd.D. 

BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. Edited by 

Jenny B. MERRILL, Pd.D. Now ready. Each 30 cents. 
METHOD—The development of a vocabulary in 
exactsequence. Logical use of phonic elements in 
both analysis and synthesis. SUBJECT MATTER— 
Unlike all other method and phonic readers. The 
Best Children’s Literature only is used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. YouNG, Ph.D., Assistant Prefessor of the 
Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 
LAMBERT L. JACKSON, A.M , Head of Department of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, N.Y. 


Now Ready. 
BOOK ONE. For third and fourth years. 35 cents. 
BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. 40 cents. 


The practical side of arithmetic. Principles taught 
through problems drawn from everyday life. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By WILLIAM O. KRrouHN, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 
GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By Witt tam 
O. Kroun, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents 
For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted by 
the State of Virginia. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





THE 


BLODGETT 
READERS. 


By FRANCES E. BLODGETT 
AND 


ANDREW B. BLODGETT 


Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Just Published 
A PRIMER A FIRST READER 


STATEMENTS OF CRITICS 


" : a 
The s ibjects are children’s subjects of thought.’ nana 
‘the language is natural and charmingly childlike.” 

‘“‘Ican make noadverse criticism of the charming little book.” 

The gradation and sequence of words, sentences, and 

thoughts are wisely and strongly presented.” 

“The illustrations are both beautiful and plentiful and are 
closely connected with the text.” 

‘Toe words and sentences are correct as to form and are not 
distorted with aiacritical marking or pbonic spelling in the 
reading pages.”’ 

In Preparation 


A SECOND READER 


This Reader is the third book of a series and is designed tor 
pupils of the second year of sch oI. 

In its preparation, as in that of the “ Primer” and the “ First 
Reader” the autnors have xept in mind the idea of a basal 
Series, giving the gradation and vocabularv especial attention. 











GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Boston 
San Francisco 
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Greater New York. 


It is estimated that in September 
625,000 children will present themselves 
at the doors of the New York schools. 
Not one will be turned away, but in 
order to admit every child it will be 
necessary to increase the size of classes 
and to put many thousand children on 
a half day basis. 

This is not according to the wishes 
of the school authorities, but it is un- 
avoidable. Sixty-five buildings are 
under construction, and the most 
extensive preparations in the pram 
of the city are being made to accom-| 
modate the school population. But 
that population aided by tremendous 
immigration, grows at a rate which con- 
tinually surpasses the expectations of 
the officials, who find it almost impos- 
sible to make the accommodations keep 
pace with it. Then almost continuous 
labor difficulties during the past year 
have prevented work from being com- 
pleted on schedule. 

To teach this vast number of pupils, 
12,000 teachers will be empoyed, at sala- 
ries aggregating $13,000,000 annually. 

Many of the schools will open next 
month with new fire alarms and, fire 
escapes. The need for improvemerk in 
this respect was noted after the fire in 
Chicago last December, and work began 
immediately. The recent terrible dis- 
aster in New York’s own waters, in 
which so many of her school children 
perished, has made this warning still 
more impressive. 


Technical Elementary Schools. 

A committee of the New York City 
board of education is considering a 
recommendation from Associate Super- 
intendent Meleney, to establish a special 
school for technical elementary edu- | 
cation. There is a growing demand 
for such educational work. A large 
majority of the public school pupils 
in New York, when they arrive at the 
age of fourteen, leave school to enter 
into some industrial occupation. They 
enter necessarily as beginners. This 
new plan would give them the benefit 
of a technical training hitherto reserved 
for high school pupils. 

There are a large number of children 
who do not want to go to school, and 
add greatly to the difficulty of enforcing 
the compulsory education law, who 
would probably be attracted by the 
congenial and practical character of 
this new course, and willingly attend 
it. That this is true is indicated 
by the large attendance at the private 
and religious elementary training schools, 
and, the vacation schools, where such 
instruction is given. The benefit of the 
children, in forming regular habits and 
in better enabling them to start in 
their chosen trade, does not admit of 
dispute. 

If the board of education approves 
this suggestion of Dr. Meleney, the 
proposed school will probably begin 
its career in the two school buildings 
at present occupied by the Manual 
Training high school of Brooklyn, which 


will soon move into its new quarters. 
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SOME FAMOUS BOOKS 


The Ribersidve Literature Series 
| 


Jvanhee. Scott 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond 
Es on Johnson, Addison, etc. Macaulay 





Four new issues every year 


3t American Auth rs 
40 British Authors 9 Translations 


180 Numbers 180 Titles 





Tennyson's Idylls of the King (selected) ambs’ Tales from Shakespeare 


Harthorne’s Novels and Tales (in 20 numbers) 


E's Essays and Poems (in 8 numbers) 





All the Coliege Requirements 1904-1908 
Literature for All Grades 


Robinson Crusoe. Defoe 





Re Browning’s Pied Piper of Hamelin, ete. 


Avo of the Breakfast-Table. Holmes 
[virs's Life of Goldsmith 


Vision of Sir Launfal, etc. Lowell 
E* on Burns. Carlyle 
R's Sesame and Lilies, etc. 
@hakespeare's Plays (in 8 numbers) 


Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees, etc. 
Ulysses Among the Phzacians. 

Odyssey ; 
Ri of the Ancient Mariner, etc Coleridge 


E's in a Country Church Yard, etc. Gray 


From Bryant’s 





J[ntimations of Immortality, etc. Wordsworth 
Dickens's Christmas Carol, etc. 
E's Silas Marner 


CUT THIS OUT 
and mail to the Publishers 


Please send me, free, a specimen number 
of the R. L. S. suitable for the....Grade. 


DUQUE aah aio cieain Ceicaaeseaceindee ce. 


Sales twenty years ago, 6000 
Sales last year. 1,000,000 











Gow Bound, etc. Whittier 
E« of St. Agnes, etc. Keats 
Re Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night, etc. 





) ae Four Books of Bryant's and of Pope’s trans. 
EB 2zeiive, etc. Longfellow 








s* Roger de Coverley Papers 








| Prices range from 15 cents, paper, to 75 cents, linen covers. Write for descriptive catalogue. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
4 Park Street, Boston 85 Fifth Ave., New York 378-385 Wabash Ave., Chicago 























NEW BOOKS For ART INSTRUCTION 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Construc- 
tive Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books 


for First Six Grades ready in June. ' : ; 
These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
gceouped under the following Subject Divisions: 


OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape. ) 

GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT 

LIFE AND ACTION. 
Other animals. ) 

BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 

APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 

MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 

DESIGN. (Celor Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 





(Flowers and Plants. ) 


(The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 





INTRODUCT@RY PRICE FURNISHED UPON APPLICATIONS 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


E.. 


enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 
They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, 


Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship. 

They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-roem. 

Fer 10c. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; | Language Stencil and eur 
complete list of stencils and charts. 


L KELLOGG 6 CO, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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(Daynard, Merrill, & Co. 


Mew Work Boston Chicago 








Judson & Bender’s Graded Literature Readers. 


Eight Books. 
Merri)l’s Modern Penmanship. Medial Writing. 
Abernethy’s American Literature. 
Peters’s Modern Chemistry. 
Judson’s The Young American. A Civic Reader. 
Maynard’s English Classic Series. 250 Numbers. 
Montgomery’s Modern Bookkeeping. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. A Complete Speller. 
Keetel’s French Series. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


Reed & Kellogg’s Grammars. 





For complete catalogues, and terms for the introduction ond 
erchange of our publications, address 


(Daynard, Merrill, & Co. 


44-60 East.23rd Street, Hew Work City 





Che Best Commercial Text-Books 


are not produced by chance but are the result of wide 
experience, ripe scholarship, and especial fitness for 
the work. The POWERS & LYONS publications are 
prepared under these conditions. Their authors in 
each case had a large experience in teaching commer- 
cial subjects and with this combined a thoro and 
practical knowledge of pedagogy. It is not surprising 
that these books represent the best and latest of 
business methods and, at the same time, present each 
subject in accordance with the approved rules of 
pedagogy. It is the only series of commercial text- 
books written with any appreciation of, or with any 
reference to, correct rules of pedagogy. There are 
more than forty titles on this list and all are good, 
but for your work get at least Office Methods 
and Practical BookKeeping, Lyons’ Com: 
mercial Law, Modern Commercial Arith- 
metic, and Modern Business Speller. 

Write us of your needs for commercial text-books. 
Your correspondence shall have our personal atten- 














tion. 
ADDRESS 
Nel York ar RS | San 
Francisco 





Chicago | Lyoss 
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We buy the schoolbooks 
q@hich you would like to cony 


Airs yn Sy Once Inoelts 


XS wntul ote edd e 


School Books of Ali Publishers at Ons Stove. 

















WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 
Publish the BEacy, Du Crogurt, SAUVEUR, 
and other standard methods for teaching 


French and other Foreign Languages 


The French and German methods are modern and are used in 
many of the most progressive schools and colleges throughout the 
country. The xeneral stock of imported books is very large, for 
we supply not only our own publications but those of ald publish- 
ers at home and abroad. Our Komans Choisis, Contes Uho:sis, 
and other series, tastefully printed and low priced, contain mas- 
terpieces of French, Spanish, and Italian authors. ‘They are used 
extensively for class reading, many havirg notes in English. A 
complete catalog of all publications, also of imported books, will 
be sent when requested. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FRENCH. 

Le Mariage de Gorard. By ANDRE THEURIET. With explanatory 
notes in English by Prcfessor Ralph Emerson Bassett. 12mo. 
cloth, 85 cents; paper - - - - - $ .60 

Ies Aventures du Dernier Abencerage. By CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by V. E. Francois, A. M. 18mo. 
cloth, 40 cents; Peres. - - - - - - 25 

En Voyage. By T. M. Crark. Conversations in French and Eng- 
lish, adapted to the use of tourists and classes. 12mo.cloth  .75 

En sonBom. By Epwarp Everett Hat. Translated by Mary 
Prince Sauveur, with preface and notes by Dr. L. Sauveur. 
12mo, paper - - - - - - - 60 

Divided Pr verbs. An amusing and instructive game. especially 
for teachers and students of the English, German, French, and 
Spenish languager. Ina box - - - - .50 

SPANISH 

Mariadela. By Pertz Gatpos. With notesin English by Louis 
A. Loiseaux, Instructor in the Romance Languages in Columt ia 
University. 12mo, paper, 75 cents; cloth - 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. Revised edition 
for 1904, now ready. “Gives best routes, select hotels. many maps 
and general valuable information of a]l Eurore. 1 volume, over 
500 pages, full leather binding - - - 1.25 


Any book sent prepaid for the price. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New Yerk 
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Educational New England. 


Each year, by invitation of the school 
commitiee, the graduates of the Boston 
grammar schools gather for the June 
festival. Some time ago the graduates, 
about 4,000 in number, met in Mechanics 
Hall. Each class was headed by its 
master. Seats on the floor were placed 
for them. Each was designated by a 
banner bearing ihe school’s name. The 
hall was decorated elaborately for the 
occasion. In the rear of the stage was a 
large painting of the seal of Boston, sur- 
rounded by flags and bunting in the na- 
tional colors. At the right a large por- 
trait of Governor Bates was placed, also 
surrounded by flags and buntings, while 
on the left wall of the stage was a pic- 
ture of Mayor Collins. Around the 
fronts of the two balconies of the hall 
and also the front of the stage were fes- 
toons of bunting, and at the rear of the 
hall groups of flags and the state seal 
made effective decorations. 

An interesting program was planned, 
opening with the entrance of a detail of 
about twenty cadets in uniform, headed 
by their own fife and drum corps. They 
marched up the center aisle of the hall 
from the rear, bearing their colors, which 
were placed in a stand provided for that 
purpose on the stage. The drums then 
beat the ruffle, and with the command, 
‘*Present Arms,’’ three large American 
flags, which had been placed at intervals 
among the trustees high over the heads 
of the audience, were unfurled, letting 


Decide Quickly 





loose showers of red, white and blue 
confetti, whith as it fell scattering here 
and there made a beautiful effect. 

Following singing by all the graduates 
of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ came 
an address of welcome by J. Porter 
Crosby, of the committee of arrange- 
ments, of which he was chairman. A 
chorus of pupils from the Christopher 
Gibson, Henry L. Pierce, and Maiher 
schools sang a selection, after which 
Mayor Collins spoke to the graduates. 

Graduates from the Chapman, Froth- 
ingham, Hancock, and Prescott schools 
then sang, to precede an address by John 
A. Brett, president of the school commit- 
tee, whose remarks were followed by the 
singing of ‘‘America’’ by all in the hall. 
Then came the distribution of bouquets 
to the graduates, four thousand being 
required for those who have just received 
their diplomas. The bouquets were ar- 
ranged in great tiers at the rear of the 
stage. Mayor Collins personally pre- 
sented each of the graduates wiih his 
bouquet, and the boys and girls and 
young men and young women filed, one 
school at a time, across the stage to re- 
ceive the flowers. To close the festival 
refreshments of cakes and ices were 
served to the graduates. 

Boston Summer Schools. 

The Boston vacation schools have 
closed a season of greatly increased 
effectiveness. The entire system this 
year was on a larger scale than before, 


Don’t let your new 


twenty-seven schools being opened in- 
siead of seven schools as last year, and 
seventeen playgrounds instead of three. 
The increase in the number of teach- 
ers was from 194 to 307, and the daily 
attendance was sixty-seven per cent. 
higher than last season. An exhibit of 
work done will be sent!to the Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition.” § pepe eek: @ 
Berkshire Industrial. 


The friends and supporters of the 
Berkshire Industrial Farm are rejoicing 
over a gift which puts that excellent 
work on a permanent footing. A friend 
who wishes to remain unknown has 
given $20,000 to the farm, $15,000 of 
which is to be invested as a partial 
endowment, the other $5,000 to be used 
at the discretion of the trustees. 

The Farm is an almost unique insti- 
tution for reclaiming unruly and criminal 
boys from six to sixteen year old. It 
does this by giving them a happy country 
home, where strict discipline, a common 
school education, and opportunities for 
healthy play form wise habits, and 
steady work in various trades gives them 
the skill to take care of themselves 
honestly when they go into the com- 
munity. The Farm has been doing 
successful work for eighteen years, 
supported by friends all over the coun- 
try, and moderate sums paid by parents 
and guardians. Further endowments are, 
however, much needed. . 


books and books in good 


condition go into the scholars’ hands without 
Protection, when you can have all the articles 
for both inside and outside protection at the small expense of only 
3 per cent. of the cost of the books and make them last 60 to 100 
per cent. longer. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


for outside protection is made of an absolutely pure, plain finished leath- 


erette—it wears like leather and is waterproof and germproot. 
You have time to get these Book Covers and the Holden Self-Binder s— to 
fasten loose leaves firmly at once—and the Holden Transparent Paper—to 


repair torn leaves instantly— 


Before School Opens, NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER! 


The Dirt and Wear of 


a year goes on the Cover. 


Cover and transfer the books in a clean condition. 
We ship annually Millions of Book Covers and Thousands of Dozens of 
our Quick Repairing Material because 


WE SAVE SCHOOL BOARDS MONEY! 


by making the books last longer and keeping them cleaner, and because we have only 


ONE PRICE to all School Boards. 


You can Remove the Soiled 


Send quick for full information. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 





Springfield, 
M ass. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 
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A Series of Readers that approaches the ideal 


GRADED CLASSICS 


In Texas alone nearly half a million copies of Graded Classics 
were bought and used during the past Season. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 


EAGLE STEEL PENS 


Have been most extensively adopted because they are Most Durable, Most Uniform, Most Economie. 





Supervisors and Teachers prefer them because they are never at variance with the Demands of Progress. 
Eagle Pens always have Smooth Points 
They are made in a large variety of patterns to meet all requirements with exactitude. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT WRITING: Numbers 72, 630, 640, 71, 710, 680, 650 


<_< Be a mane RIPT ) ata Ae TSCGRAPHIC } 
ee a 


FOR SLANT WRITING: Numbers 410, 370, 460, 560, 650, 170, 570 


To obtain exactly what you want state your requirements to the 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 377-379 Broadway, New York 










NCL CO 
= DOUBLE ELASTIC 
J NEW YORK 



















































































| | uckiiont r EDUCATIONAL]| || EDUCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS|| || FOUNDATIONS 
A Monthly Saxt-Book of 4 # 
FOUNDATIONS ——| |[Amee noes fae 
SSA Menatty, Suntot of General Culture for Teachers, Normal Training Classes, Reading 
for Foackera Normal Schwa Schools, Training Classen, Reading Circles and Heme Study 2 42 
Training Classes, Reading Circles, and Home 4, ——— 
Circles and She aan 
Va TL, Not eer Pgs all 
i PROFE SSIONAL TEACHER Wibia tie cover (which ts semple of September pte ‘ ea 
i. FOR NORM. SUL TRAINING — pret thes. yeh! arg payer PES tees ON 
blo CLASSES READING CRULES = race penne eons or an —— 
— Qreonone eres aseruss |; "SESS seams, 
Vet SH. Mo. t. 21.000 ve 
maar mecctee || || gee sememsedees 




















E program for EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS Prerae 
for 1904-5 is now ready. For its fifteenth year its Foundations 





editor, Mr. O. H. Lang, has prepared a course of siantadiets 
a that is sure to delight every serious student of ™ 
education. It is hoped that there will be a large addition to =F 
the counties, cities, and towns which are reading this course of [{ / ....-»—. om 


Pedagogical reading. Full particulars with special terms on 
application. Present form of Cover. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. : 


("The six successive covers given above will be of interest to all who have at one time or another taken this magazine. 
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ERE 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


is known not by what it CLAIMS but by what it DOES. 


Any writing machine can CLAIM superior 
durability, but when you see the Remington 
with your own eyes outwork and outwear 
everything else, there isn’t much more to be said. 


The logic of facts is with the 


REMINGTON 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Branches Everywhere. 








If it is the: 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 


MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory. PIQUA, OWI0. 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
24 West 19th St.. NEW YORK. 94 Wabash Avenue,€HICAGO 








©fe CHANDLER 


E.xperience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 





THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
Factery - - ~ WALPOLE, MASS 
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Olde Fafhion'd - ra pals aia ; 
* achers ay necd ha 
choolma/ter, hif no care or Sorry dn regard 4 
and Be//. the times for the various periods 
end the correctness of the chec&s 
& ig differen? rooms 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electrie Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 
departments, and buildings, the Electric Pe!l being run automatically 
on the EXAUT MINUTE set down inthe program for beginning and 
closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc., while the 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 

Promptness and punctuality are secured. discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexivg duties of the school- 
room 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic 
Program Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will 











I perceive by thy dress thou 
art a scholar 








Principal’s Gowns 











Student Type 





Student Type 











SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 


APPROVE OF 


Academic Caps and Gowns 


For Graduation and other Exercises in the High Schools, 
Academies, and Normal Schools, because they are economical, 
becoming, and appropriate-the usiform of the Educational Army, 
magnify the School prevent undue emulation in dress, subduing 
differences. and clothing all with the outward grace of equal fellow- 
ship, save time and money in the closing weeks. 


Outfits Sold $3.50 to $8.00 
Rented for Introduction, $1.50 


Catalogue and sample on request. Shipped from Albany or 





sake ptonenee ry mailing you catalog and full information, if you will Chicago. 
me 2 ° 
veneneid COTRELL & LEONARD 
FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 482-484 BROADWAY, - ALBANY, N. Y. 











Waynesboro, Pa. 





Money will not buy Health 
BVG Money Will Buy 


Adjustable 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health 





Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, — 


Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
Cor. Wabash Ave.’and Washington St., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: 
22 West 18th.St., NEW YORK. 
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ANDREWS 
NONOISE 
DESK 


The Desk that 
Makes no Noise 







150,000 
Andrews 
Desks 

in Use 
in the 
City 
Schools 
of 
Chicago 


CuHicaGO Is HEADQUARTERS 


for school furniture. 80 per cent. of the school 
furniture manufactured is made in Chicago or 
within 100 miles of it Deal with headquarters. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO.,OF CHICAGO 


ARE THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT ScHooL DEsK 
AKERS IN THE WORLD 


Are the longest established and most favorably known (est‘d 1865) 


ANDREWS NEW NONOISE DESK 
IS THE SCHOOL DESK OF TO-DAY 


Send for Catalogue, Prices, etc. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., 174-176 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
AGENTS WANTED 

















TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most a op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features4n a 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
req'liring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 60z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

‘Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 

ox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd.. 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











MAPS 


UNITED STATES AND WORLD 


(Reversible Map)—New Commercial Map 4x6 feet, nicely 
bound and mounted on rollers, showing states, counties, 
towns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. Shipped, ex- 
press paid, anywhere in United States. 


MANHATTAN AND PART OF THE 
BRONX 


New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly 
marked and named, car lines, subway stations (rapid 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, all general points of in- 
terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY 


New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, showing all railroads, 
bridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and proposed, also 
trolley lines connecting with towns and suburban places, 
with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


ATLAS 


New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the 
big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- 
page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified from the latest 
census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, 
lengths of rivers, etc. 574 pages. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 








State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. 


Editions of special maps furnished quickly 


BORMAY & C0., 64 Fulton St., N.Y. City 


Ilustrators, Engravers. and Electrotypers 





THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsome, and Substantial 
Maps Published 2 4 Latest and Best. 
Bold, Clear, and Stritiing. # rs a # 


They are re- 
2 vised up to date 
and authentic, 
showing the 
latest geograph- 
ical discoveries 
and political] 
changes in every 
part of the 
world. The out- 
lines of coun- 
tries and states 











"e are so distinctly 

— ft a shown, as to be 
= easily seen a- 
—S cross the largest 
school-room. 

i = The Meridians 

















are numbered 
from Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 


Set of Eight Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 
Spr:ng Roller. 
They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 
The full set of Eight Ounststs of the following Countries of the 
World: WESTERN HEMISPHERE, size 41 x 58 inches ; EasteRN HEmI- 
SPHERE, Size 41 by 58 inches ; NoRTH AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; SouTH 
AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; UNITED STaTEs, CANADA, and MExIco, size 
41 x 58 inches; Europs, size 41 x 58 inches; AsIA, size 41 x 58 inches; 
AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 
List price Our price 
Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rollers $30.00 $11.00 


Set of four, in oak case, on spring rellers - 20.00 7.00 
Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rollers 5.00 1.85 
Any one map, on common roller 3.00 1.00 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 
of civilization. We are expanding, not only mentally and morally but 
geographically. 

Do your children know to what extent ? 7 

Supuly yo. # § :hools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps. 

Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 
Furniture, Supplies, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


é 
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Children’s Children. 


A little girl of seven one day went up 
to a gentleman, after they had got 
home from church and asked: ‘‘Have 5) : aw N 
I any children?’’ Cyto riviay = The 

He regarded her with amazement. | aaa 


‘‘What!”’ he said. Dh S ° ° 
‘*Have I any children?’’ she repeated : obo Tas mith Premier 
““Well I should hope not.’’ he ex- | oo . 

The World’s Best Typewriter 


claimed. ‘‘Why on earth do you ask 
me such a question as that?’’ 


“Why in church this _morning,”*| y was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 
said the little girl, ‘* the minister preached | . 








about children’s children, and I won- | rg . , 
dered if I bad any.” N It is built on correct mechanical lines. 
‘ | It is strong in every part. 
The’ Essex Publishing Company of It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 


panel 


Yo 


New York and Newark, N. J., have) Gi ; 
Booklet | riction ess. 


issued in their educational ; X\ 
Series, three pamphlets on vocal in- | It does the speediest and most perfect work ¥ 
struction, by Louis Artbur Russell, | \ of any writing machine, and under the severest 


the author of numerous other literature | N tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 
on the same ‘subject. The titles of the | 


4 Send for our fittle book describing every part 
pamphlets are ‘‘The Body and Breath | 


under Artistic Conirol for Song and . A : : 
Fervent Speech,’’ ‘‘A Plain Talk with | The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
American Singers’’ and ‘‘Some Psychic \ 338 Broadway, New York 


Reflections for Singers.’’ The first of 
these is especially designed for private | 
and class instruction. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued | 
a new school book by W. F. Webster, | 
principal of the East High School, | Ee 4 : 
Minneapolis, author of ‘‘Elementary _ then cine: ther: 
Composition,’” and ‘‘English: Compo-| @@aAATUSASsasaos 
sition and Literature.’’ The book is'| 
entitled ‘‘The Elements of English | 
Grammar.” 

Traveling to Esopus. 

The West Shore Railroad informs | 
the public that it has made extraor- | 
dinary preparations at Esopus, N. Y., 
to accommodate the large number of 
prospective travellers, in the way of 
waiting-rooms, side tracks, ete. All 
regular trains on the railroad, whether | 
bound north or south, have been ordered | 
to stop at Esopus, and the West Shore, 
announces itself ready to make special 
rates for parties desiring to journey 
thither. 

This sudden interest in the little 
hamlet is due, as it is hardly necessary 
to remark, to the fact that nearby 
lies Rosemount, the home of the Hon. | 
Alton B. Parker, Democratic nominee | 


for President. | REPORT CARDS 


Of Great Value to Tea:hers. | 
The profession of teaching is one that —) 
wpsets the digestive and other powers, Often Kellogg’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months 
e sufferer considers only the digestive prob- | Special rates for large quantities. 
aa while the real trouble is with the brain 
and nerves. Dr. Percy, a famous New York Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 
physician, discovered that the wearing away cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 
of these could be met by the use of ‘ ‘phos- | 
‘amaagil ener pectonseg the benim of the ox and) Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.0. A & 
rom wheat germs, and his preparation has 
been prescribed by physicians for a quarter page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 
ae cial — ¢ go “er Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30cents. Records, 33,800 daily 
tried the Vitalized Phosphites for a nervous recitations. Limp cloth. 


break down with success, and can recommend 
them to teachers and others for brain ex- | |Merit Cards. One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 


haiaiien, ite fos seamaeee to thane now feom | Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen; 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











time to time and uses no other phosphites or | Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘ Good Cards, ‘‘On Time” Cards, ‘Perfect’? 
phosphates. There are phosphates adver- | Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 
tised that contain strychnine, and the user is Send for samples, also for Kellovs”’ s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 


wonderfully stimulated fora time, but the 
results afterward are disastrous. No bad describing teachers’ books and aids. 


effects follow the use of Crosby’s Vitalized | , 
Phosphites. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York 
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Are 7. 798 og Biqaning te use them in your scheel Send three iwo-cent samse Sor catalog containe 
fret ef the term ¢ — 22? ing @ thousand mintature illustrations, two 
‘ gh sd helpfa), and i “a - ¥, ‘pictures, and a picture tn three colors. 


THEY COST ONLY 
Ghe ONE CENT EACH 
For 25 or more 120 for $1.00 
Would learn—and_ teach— about the 


World’s¢ Great Paintings? Subscribe for 
$1.00 


The Perry Magazine 12? 
Monthly except July and August. 
Steazt's Send re, Sitzemes, Rinne = 
natural colors, 2c. each for thirteen or more. 


THE RRY P Bex ais 5. aie 7 
PE ICTURES COMPANY, ss Malden, Mass. "RETURN OP THE HARVESTERS 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON = Send all mail orders to Malden [46 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE (The one-cent pictures are 6 to 8 times this size) 


W. & A. K. JOHNSION’S 




















Columbia's Coming Anni- 
versary. 
‘Twenty thousand visitors have been 
asked by Columbia university to the 


NEW AMERICAN EDITION 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of King’s college, to be | 


celebrated October 29-31. P S 


This will not be an inter-university 7 PRILES GREATLY REDUCED 


celebration, such as was the recent -—s 
Yale bi-centennial, but all of those who We have just issued the most 














take part in the program will be alumni | complete catalog of MAPS A. J. NYSTROM & CO., 
of — of whom fourteen thous- | and GLOBES published. Sent SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS, 
and are living. 
There will be a general public recep- eee 312-134 LAKE ST.. - CHICAGO. 
tion on Friday afternoon, Oct. 28, at 
which all of the university buildings will , : 
gy cage a Ma If you took ten thousand Superin- 
of the different departments holding tendents, P rincipals School Board 
special receptions in their own depart- 7 
ment buildings. men, who ought to buy your goods, 
On Saturday evening, the Columbia | ‘ 
University club invites all graduates and stood them up in a row where 
y 
and former students of the university i uld . 
ve a: machen at techs heen. you could get at them consecutively, 
On Sunday afternoon, there will be a 
service of praise and thanksgiving in the a would surely make some sales 
gymnasium, the sermon to be preached ore vo : 
SS. wee you got very far down the line. 
Doane, Bishop of Albany, former Chan- 
cellor of the University of New York. But before you got through, you atantend very old and ve. ° 
On Monday morning the corner- tired, and other departments of your business would be ver) 
stone of four new buildings will be laid: much run down at the heel. 
the university chapel, the school of Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
mines building, Hartley hall, and a new effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
dormitory. If it is completed in time, always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
he ding of Nearhecs Coliegs = pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ios dial cetal 7 ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
Among the distinguished guests each month for an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 4c. per 
will be the Most Reverend Randall year per man. 
Thomas Davidson, Archbishop of Can- The plan will bring results— no question about it—no doubt 
terbury and Primate of England, one about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 


of whose predecessors on the throne of 
Canterbury signed the original charter 
of King’s college. 


School Education in France. Apprarss Apvertisinc DrrartTMENT 


The school question in France, 
which has been so absorbing a matter E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


in that country for the past year or 


the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 
of some of the best business men in America. 





more, is rapidly hastening toward a Educational Publishers, 

crisis—or a solution, according to ” 2 
which view one takes of the problem. 61 East Ninth Street, : * NEW YORK. 
The government now appears deter- 7) 

mined to concentrate all education Shs hithy de uf ryow should, Aw 


absolutely in its own hands. The Vreame anuch Lo ua sume? mow Lo the, 








steps in this process have been gradual, Np Copy 

and the peculiarity is, that each step oe aes 

has been proclaimed and believed to be Heep Clloucorth. or eshte icin 
the final one, until suddenly the next 217 Ducal andiditianieudiea Mirae a 
step was announced. When the first 127 Duane Lt. h. Y- 





in the series was debated in the Cham- 
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herof Deputies, no person, advocate or... 


assailant, dreamed thatthe present 
situation would be the outcome. —_—- 

Some years ago, Mr. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, then premier, introduced a 
law, according to which all teaching 
by religious orders was forbidden, 
except to orders expressly authorized 
by the government to continue their 
schools. Mr. Waldeck-Rousseau an- 
nounced that this law was aimed at 
those orders only which were believed 
to be enemies of the Republic, and 
emphatically declared that the required 
authorization would be given to all the 
orders which confined themselves to 
their religious and educational work, 
and avoided taking part in the political 
campaign against the Republic. 

This declaration undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the sincere purpose of the 
author of the law. His subsequent 
conduct proves it. 

By this legislation, a number of 
religious orders were disbanded and 
their schools suppressed, but as they 
were under grave suspicion of being 
enemies of the present republican 
institutions of France, their suppres- 
sion could not be justly imputed either 
to bigotry or partisanship. 

But in a short time Mr. Waldeck- 
Rousseau resigned the premiership, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Combes. 
Immediately a change took place in the 
spirit of the government. The existing 
law was given a most drastic enforce- 
ment, and additional laws of still greater 
severity were obtained, from time to 
time. One hundred and fifty schools 
and over three thousand religious houses 
which had not been specificly author- 
ized, but which belonged to orders 
which had received general authoriza- 
tion, were ordered to disband within 
eight days. Of the sixty congrega- 
tions of men which applied for author- 
ization, only five received it. 

The government now announces that, 
under the new laws, all congregations 
are to be prohibited from teaching, ten 
years however being allowed, if the 
premier pleases, for their suppression, 
in order that some provision may be 
made by the State for the education of 
the children thus deprived of instruc- 
tion. In the meantime, these congre- 
gations are not to receive new members, 
and their novitiates have been dissolved. 
But the enforcement is now more severe 
than the recent announcement would 
have led one to expect. A list of 
twenty-four hundred schools was lately 
published, which were to be discon- 
tinued at the end of this year, and 
now comes an additional order closing 
on the first of this October, seven 
hundred and fifty boys’ schools belong- 
ing to the Christian Brothers, ten 
hundred and fifty-four girls’ schools 
taught by various congregations of 
nuns, and six hundred schools con- 
nected with refuges and orphanages. 
And it must be remembered that not 
one of any of these schools received a 
single franc from the public treasury. 
They were supported entirely by the 


“IMPROVED SCHOOL. LANTERN 
Just Out Up to Date Price Moderate 
Novel in Within the Reach of 

Construction Every School 
Takes All Write for Descriptive 
Accessories Circular 








‘McINTOSH _ STEREOPTICON COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT ONE 


| CHICAGO 
| TRANSLATIONS 





Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 
| Good Well Printed--Fine Paper—Half-| N Cc ight Ipt — Type— 
| Leather Binding—Cloth Sides Price’ Reduced | Good Papsce Well Beant Sonvenient forthe 
| to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. ' Poeket— Price, postpaid, 50 ce.ats 
| l — 
taiogue Pree—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





Established 1884 


Johnson G Co., 


38 Park Row, New York 
Producers of 


_ Slate Blackboards 


Roofing Slate 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful 
smooth surface. We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, cele- 
brated for its strength and dense grain. Care is given to the finish of all our 
boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints perfect fitting; nothing left 
undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ stentin 5 
___ We make up spaces to fit any dimensions. Write us for Blackboard 
it tells all about Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. 

use an imitation when the real thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 


Todd Adjustable |" x"* 
Hand Loom fl | 24 Dec. 29 


1903 


For School, Kindergarten, and Home 


A PRACTICAL HELP in the solution of the 
problem of industrial work. The Todd Looms, 
adopted in many cities, are indorsed by leading 
teachers. The metal lcom adjustable to riveted 
buttons, price, 75¢. The combination rng and 
hammock loom, Perfection, meete every re- 
quirement for weaving, price, 30c. This oom is 
made to order in large sizes. The No. 1 aloom, soft 
wood, is used in many public schools, price, 15¢. 
**Hand Loom. Weaving,’’ by MATTIE 
Puiprs Topp, is the only practical book on this 
subject, price, 90c. All kinds of Weaving Materi- 
als at whoie.ale and retat'. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Todd & Todd 


730 E. '8th St., Minneapolis, - 


iE. J. 


mphlet; 
n’t 











SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers t i magazi 
EDUCATIONAL FounpDations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading bedi ag The ane. 
gram forthe coming year will be most attractive andprofitable. «nly #1.50 a Year. 


BE. L. KF. LLOGG & CO. . 6 East Ninth St., New York. 


Ocean View Sanitarium 


Provincetown, Mass. 


A pribate home for inbalids Number limited to ten 
Ilo Hundred Feet from the Water 


PARTICULAR ATIENTION PAID TO—Nervous Diseases, inciuding Locomotor Atsxia 

and other Spinal disorders, Drug Addictions. Di f . 

Bright Di ora Dis eset. : seases of the Liver, Stomach, etc. 

#RI S DISEASE trea’ y the Jergeson method, by which tre i i 

ry anes hes at — an io an ag ETY PEG CEN}. Mee te CU eemeration 
patient wi right’s Disease spending Hf int itari i 

treatment successfully at home. = Se eR She eoatinme the 








i 


Consultation in person or by mail free Booklet and terms on application 


WILLIAM 8. BIRGE, M. D., Surr. ELLA F. BIRGE, M. D 
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French church and private benevo- 
lence. The government did not retake 
its owm property. It simply seized 
property which belonged to some one 
else. One million, six hundred thous- 
and children are taught in the existing 
church schools. The government must 

’ provide for them, for it is evident that 
the few remaining religious schools are 
simply awaiting a postponed doom, 
nothing less than the utter extirpation 
of all Roman Catholic education in 
France being sufficient to satisfy Mr. 
Combes. 

Such is the result of the initial measure 
to disband a few orders suspected of 
machinations against the existing polit- 
ical order. 

The arbitrary closing of old estab- 
lishments, some of them of the most 
venerable and picturesque antiquity, 
the annihilation of the inoffensive 
equally with the guilty, the ostenta- 
tious contempt for the most deep- 
seated and sacred beliefs and feelings of 
millions of citizens and the proclaimed 
resolution, not merely that the State 
will teach, but that the church shall 
not teach, has excited the astonishment 
of other countries, not unmingled with 
disgust at what appears, in many of its 
aspects, as a barbaric vandalism. This 
surprise and disapproval is particu- 
larly felt by those countries which voted 
for free public education and perfect 
religious tolerance. They cannot view 
with favor the liberalism which in its 
extreme anxiety to be untainted with 
the slightest touch of religious bias, 
becomes as bigoted in its own way as 
any fourth century Egyptian anchorite, 
and proceeds, in its narrow devotion 
to its un-religious tenets, to persecute 
ruthlessly ecclesiastical establishments 
and confiscate noble and valuable 
educational foundations. 





A new series of pocket English classics 
is announced by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The earlier issues include 
“Quentin Durward,” “The Talisman,” 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Grandfather’s Chair,” 
and a selection of tales from the Arabian 
Nights. 

Prof. John Bates Clark, of Columbia 
university, recently delivered a series 
of lectures in Cooper Union on the 
general subject, “The Problem of 
Monopoly.” The Macmillan Company 
now offers these lectures in book form. 
The nature of the work is indicated by 
its contents: “The Growth of Cor- 
porations,” “ The Sources of the Cor- 
poration’s Power for Evil,” “Great 
Corporations and the Law.” “Organ- 
ized Labor and Monoply,” “Agri- 
culture and Monopolies,” “‘Govern- 
ment Monopolies.” 





The chief claim advanced in favor 
of antikamnia tablets is that their use 
is not followed by depression. In cases 
of acute neuralgia, tested with a view 
to determining the pain-relieving prop- 
erties of antikamnia tablets, they 
were found to exceed any and all 
others in rapidity and certainty of 
the relief given. 


If you desire to begin the fall term with the best text-books in 
Language and Grammar, and are not familiar with the Dunton and 
Kelley books, do not fail to acquaint yourself with their merits. 


INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Consisrinc or FIRST BOOK--LANGUAGE LESSONS 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES-- ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Samples will be sent,for §25 cents each. Correspondence _ solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF COLLEGE ENGLISH 


=? - By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


Tceeenetninntatnsitiegeeanien 

Twenty-two Stadies exceedingly helpfol to all students of the authors namad, whether in the 
schools, coileges, literary and women's clubs, or as private readers. Commended by ieading 
teachers of English, 15 cents each; discount of 10 percent in quantities. Send lic. for samples. 
15. Burke’s Spsech on Conciliation 





2 | my Fo ley P: : The Pr ; =f oo 6. Macaulay's Essay on Milton 
2. Sir er 4 Coverley Pa * + e Prince 

8. J ulius Cesa: _ he Vision ‘of Sir Launfa) 17. Macaalay’s E-say on Addison 
4. The Merchant of Venice it, i cbet 18. Secnwlar’s Life of Johnson 
5. The Vicar of Wakefield 12. L’Allegro and II Penseroso 19. Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 

6. ihe Ancient Mariner 13. — = Lady of the Lake 

7. Ivanhoe 14. Lyc Idylls of the King 


22. ouuiee + Links for tte Oulnes English 


THE PALMER CoO., Publishers’ ‘“‘Education” 


50 BROMFIELD STREET . 60STON, MASS 


STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Ours are Standard because they are based on the solar 
spectrum. We put them up in many different styles. 
They are selling rapidly in all parts of the country. 
Send for our new price list. 














We publish Kindergarten Rebielv at $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY = Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAP Mineralogy, Geol»ugy, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lautern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 

k, are easily in — respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 
= rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
—— for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

- EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every: school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 



















TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 
and California 









THE ROUTE OF THE 
Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida Limited, 
Washington and Chattanooga Limited, U. 8. Fast Mail, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited, Washington & Atlanta Express, 













Pullman Drawing Room Slee Library and ee Cars and 
Southern Railway Dinky Cars on through trains 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


8. H. BAEDWIO K, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


























W. H. TAYLOE, 
Washington, D. C. Gene'al Passenger Agent. 
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FOR RESTORING BRAIN POWER 





aA is an age of mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mental or bodily ex 
food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an ‘Redes 


A for this 
* a PHOSPHITES 


formulated by the tate Dr. ong .' Percy 2 has been found wentestnty efficacious. It is derived 
from the vital or nerve-feedin rinciple 2 Ry ox ap ~~ vob sd germ, the very elements to restore 
brain and nerve power without { the Paid ROS! ous 


Ml have weed end Miehly recommend CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


—Rt. Rev. Horatio Portes, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sent anne mail ($1.00 postpaid) by 56 West 25th St., 
D ich: Sieeneeee —_— New York City 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE  [he,best, remedy in existence for cold in the 
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_ Perfect Control of Light in 





School Buildings Essential » 





Easily accomplished by using 
“Johnson’s Window Shade 
Adjuster” 


Are SPECIFIED by 

prominent architects. 

They work per- 
fectly on a special pat- 
tern of window stop. 

Send for “free 
sample” of stop and 
sliding shade bracket 
with booklet. 

No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity its great success. 

Are now used in hundreds of school 
buildings. 





Write us to-day 


R. R. Johnson, Mfgr., 


167 Dearborn Street, . Chicaga 
New York Office, 28 E. 20th St. © 


Our Specleity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of 

We guarantee 


satisfaction. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
83 and 85 Wisconsin 8t. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening Elementary 
and High Schools of 
Greater New York. 


— 


‘Shorthand In- 
structor,’’ $1.50. 

‘A raetica) 
Course in Touch 
Typewriting.’’ 50c. 
























ISAAC 
PITMAN 


ISAAC PITMANS 


SHORTHAND 
IN S7TRUC TOR. 





Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why”’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West, New York 








vee ver 


Shu BBeat Books 


For High Sch: Academ: and Business Col- 3 
gee. Spelling, Letter Writing, 


ish 8 pock 

Tlustrated 

THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, 3 
483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland. Ohio. 














A NEW 
CATALOG 


of our publications is 


NOW READY 
The first edition is 1 - 
OOO copies. It is fa 
illustrated with portraits 
of educational authors, 
book covers, etc. N 














boo 
length. urpose 
0 widen the knowledge of 
he Keliogg Teachers’ 
books—the only line cover- 


at standard 





all sizes and prices. Cata- 


leg Free, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
61E. NixntH8r.,. Y, 


“ Queen Elizabeth herself will be one of 


ucation and of P 
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Literary Items. 


The American Book Company present 
new edition of Dr. Fisher’s “Outlines 
Universal History.” Dr. Fisher’s 
work has always been regarded with 
favor by advanced students, notwith- 
standing the necessarily rapid manner 
in which it has to handle such a stu- 
pendous subject as the world’s entire 
history. 


Longmans, Green & Co., publish a 
“Greek History,” by Alice Zimmern. 


a 


A literary announcement that will 
cause anticipation of pleasure to many is 
made by the Putnams. In the early 
fall they will issue “Literary Land- 
marks of the Scottish Universities,” 
by the late Lawrence Hutton, who was 
so long associated with the adminis- 
tration of Princeton university. 


A memoir of the late P ul Ansel 
Chadborne, once president of Williams 
college, is being written by Mr. Justice 
Barker of the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Prof. J. A.Culler, of Miami university, 
has written “The First Book of Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Hygiene of the 
Human Body.” The book is one of the 
physiology series of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


In the September McClure’s Ida M. 
Tarbell reaches the most interesting of 
her papers concerning the “History of 
the Standard Oil Company in “The 
Price of Oil.” 

Miss Tarbell says that notwith- 
standing the belief of some people, the 
Standard Oil company has never really 
cheapened the price of oil. 

Oil now costs from 12 to 15 cents a 
gallon, which men recall they paid 50 
and 60 cents a gallon for forty years ago. 
But Miss Tarbell says that in that time 
the cost of the crude article has fallen 
still more, and the price never has fallen 
at any time except when conpetition has 
troubled the Standard Oil. There is 
no settled price for oil in this country. 
The range is tremendous. It varies 
according to the competition in each 
locality. And then, high domestic 
prices have often been made to offset 
low export ones. Right now, says, 
Miss Tarbell, we at home are paying 
dearly for oil to help the Standard war- 


rds.% fare with Russian, Roumanian and 


Asiatic oils. It is a most interesting 
paper thruout. 


A new novel by Sir Gilbert Parker is' 
a pleasant event to the reading world. | 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce 
that one will be published in September, 
entitled “A Ladder of Swords,” the 
scenes being laid in Elizabethan 
England. As it is understood that 


the characters, one cannot but admire 
Sir Gilbert’s temerity in risking a com- 
arison with the immortal author of 
“Kenilworth.” But the task, altho 


Educators 


Go 
WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 

Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Plates. 2380 Pages. 
Rich Bindings, 5000 Tl 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dict with 
1116 Pages, 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x25¢ in. 


AS 1 Thin Paper Edition De Luxe 
Printed the same plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and corners. Size: 534x85¢x14inchea, 


FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation,” instructive 
ad ining, Also fil r an 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mase. 

















ed metal is heavy gauge 


sheet steel that has been cut and 


opened upinto diamond shaped 
meshes; material is very rigid, 
strong and attractive, will not 
ag, warp, rust, or twist. 

or description of Expanded 
Metal Lockers, write 


MERRITT & CO. 
100 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East 9th Street, New Weak 








difficult, may be successful; the great 
Queen was a many-sided character. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


| communicating with advertisers. 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 


how 


takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every auarter of the globe. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN’S 

















WHEEL NOT THE ROAD 


that makes a smooth ride. Pierce Bicycles have cush- 
ion frames, and the cushion frame rests while riding. 
There is no vibration. That is the difference. 

Frank L. Kramer, the American Champion, slways 


tides to win on a Pierce Racer. Every boy knows who 
e is. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY 
Buffalo New York. 
Manufacturers of Pierce Stanhopes 
and Arrow Motor Cars 


Here and There. 


An item in one of the dailies says that there 
are now 39,000 young women studying in the 
American colleges, of whom 20,000 are in the 
a sed twelve states which make up what 

commonly known as the West. Illi- 
nois leads with 4,300 pursuing higher education 
and there are 3,400 in Ohio and 2,300 in Iowa. 
Contrary to what would be expected, the num- 
ber is much smaller in the older states. 
Massachusetts has only 700, and New York 
1,700. 


Ellsworth G. Lancaster, Ph.D., of Colorado 
college, has accepted the presidency of Olivet 
(Mich) college, to succeed Willard G. Sperry, 
who was obliged to resign on account of ill- 
health. Dr. Lancaster is a native of Maine. 
He is a graduate of Amherst college and 
Andover seminary, and he received his Ph.D. 
from Clark university. He has made a 
fame of pedagogy and is president of the 

epartment of child study of the National 
8 ser sae Association. 


Dr. Ernest Warren Porter has been elected 
president of the University of Washington 
whish is located at Seattle 

Professor Koch, the bacteriologist, has been 
elected to succeed the late Professor Virchow 
as member of the Berlin Academy of Science. 


The vacancy in the presidency of the John 
B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla., which 
has continued now for a year, has been filled 
by the election of Prof. Lincoln Holley, Ph.D., 
of Bucknell university. 


Orange, N. J. has a new form of the “Reward 
of Merit.” It has been proposed, and will 
robably be carried out next year that the 
yest boy raise the flag for the coming week. 


There has been considerable public dis- 
cussion in Henderson, Ky., over the advis- 
ability of the kindergarten, in the public 
schools and as to whether such studies as 
music and drawing should be in the curri- 
culum. 

Superintendent McCartney has made his 
annual report to the Henderson Board of 
Education, and in it he a defends these 
studies, showing admirable boldness in de- 
fence of the interests committed to his care, 
according to his view of those interests. He 
states emphatically, however, that the great 
emphasis Lies been laid upon the so-called 
‘common branches.” 

He strongly recommends constant medical 
inspection of the schools, and that branch 
libraries of the Henderson Library be estab- 
lished in each school building. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that an 
Art Exhibit of a high character was held in 
the Henderson high school in April, and that 
the legislature of Kentucky has increased the 
amount of money available for school pur- 

es. It is to be hoped that Superintendent 
McCartney's prognostications of much evi] 
from inferior text-books, owing to another 
new Kentucky law, will prove unfounded | 


The Year at Tuskegee. 


While the primary element at this wonder- 
ful school is industrial, mere intellectual work 
is not neglected. Particularly the essentials 
of elementary education are carefully taught 
by the classroom methods, and the same stu- 


A Manager Wanted 


A. Busmess Opportunity 


We want a bright business man or woman to take the 
management of a branch of our Newspaper Subscription 


Agency. We pay a monthy salary and commission to 
our managers. Many have made handsome fortunes out 
of the N and M ine Subscription business. 














You can do the same. 
$1500.00 to $5000.00 per year 
county throughout every state. The business will be 
turned over to our manager. A big return the year 
around. Territory reserv: y contract. k of the 
many persons in your town and county ta’ 
handsome profit to you. You can beco: t 
Act quickly. Territory closing fast. Wri to-day. 
ences. You can begin work at once. 
Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
FRENCH "scoxs 
for teaching French 
are D 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


We have a val blished in every 
and magazines by mail. This business wou! rag 
\. ite us fe 
We will tell you all about our plan and give you refer- 
Incorporated. Capital Stock, $200,000 
BERCY’S TEXT- 

used everywhere. Send to the pub- 

851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 





a as Solo, Class, and Sight-Singing 
Master wanted by 


S. F. EPSTEIN 


Licentiate R.A.M.; Assoc. Inc. Staff-Sight- 
Singing College; Ex-Schol. R.C.M.; Highest 
London Musical References and Recommenda- 
tions. Address— 


GT. ST. HELENS, - - LONDON, E.C. 








MACK & CO., Miccicor nF 


Manvfacturers of the FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for oe Schools in the United 
States. Wood lanes. Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattera Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 














KLIP BINDER 


The KLIPS and the Cover from the 

KLIP BINDER. ou can cover & 

ye<] magazine or bind a volume in ten 

aia seconds. Instantly removable. Sam- 

sa ple dozen Klips, with keys, mailed 

or 75 cents. Cover price-list free 
H. H. BALLARD 


95 PITTSFIELD, - MAss 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 


|A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 
Volume IV. One 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS yoo me Sy ig 3? 


this valuable magazine The matertat will never 
be repunlished. In durable cloth binding. 68. 
pages. ular price, $1.00. For this sale 
70c., postpaid 

















Please mention this paper when writing, 





brighter. SA 


etaeclectric light of house-cleaning” 


sre like Sapolio-They waste # | 
‘themselves to. 















make the world tig 
POLIO is the 
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Capacity 
for business receives its 
speediest reward in the selling 
department. 

If you think you have the 
ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond on 
the instalment plan write me 
stating your age, present 
occupation, and give me bank 


or other good references. 
~ es 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
_ 32 Neseau Street, New York, N. Y. 

















* roadway and # 


St. Denis Eleventh Street, 


# New York # 


Hotel, European Plan i 
Convenient Location. 
William Taylor @ Son. J 
Kellogg’s 


Deportment 
Records 


The use of this system will have an important moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will bean im- 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is 
ay adapted to the city, town or country school. 
The system requires the use of two ‘or each 
class, a blotter (or book of . entry) anda bee 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or disobedi as they occur during 
the day. KForeach such offense certain demerite are 

‘iven, while credits are allowed for continued 5° - 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila envelope. All whose names appear 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained at the 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries forthe day. At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows : 
Blotter, 9 cents ; ledger, 30 cents ; cards with manila 
envelopes, 6) cents a hundred. 


We will send to any 
Ss eci al Offer. Principal or Superin- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for asingle term 
and report results. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St, N. Y. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating with 
vertisers 





dents who give their days to the industrial 
work make the most energetic members of the 
eveni oo. a. 

Dering the twenth-three years of its exis- 
tence kegee has been steadily buildi 
itself by the efforts of its own students, an 
the ig just closed has been no exception. 

The work begins with the brick yard. 
When the yard was started the bricks were 
made by laborious hand work at the rate of 
about 9,000 per day. Now they are turned 
out by steam machinery at the rate of thirt 
thousand and of course are of the finest qual- 
ity. These bricks have been laid by the 
masonry division into four | buildings, 
the Huntington Memorial and office buildings, 
with the business offices of the schoo!, a model 
of the best forms of modern buildings, a gym- 
nasium and two dormitories. 

The wood work for these buildings has been 
produced in the mills of the school and placed 
in position by the carpentry section. 

ut the most significant work of the year 
has been the installing of a 1-kilowatt 
dynamo for street lighting and the work of the 
steam and engineering division. ‘This depart- 
ment installed a new water works system, 
fully equipped with 40 horse-power boiler and 
duplex pump of a capacity of 10,000 gallons 
per hour. All the work of this was done by 
the students from the drafting of the plans to 
the final setting, an astonishing result. 

Pasteurized Milk Depot in 
Philadelphia. 


It is not necesssary to explain the im- 
portance of pure, milk, so effectively has the 
civilized mind been “ Pasteurized” during the 
years which have elapsed since the French 
savant made his first discoveries. Milk is 
one of Nature’s products most liable to 
become infected with deadly germs. We all 
know how it will absorb odors and flavors 
with which it is thrown in contact. It is even 
worse as a catch-all for bacteria, which un- 
fortunately do not indicate their presence 
except to the scientist. And yet with this 
tendency, the use of milk is inevitable. To 
the infant it is the only food, and, of course, 
the infantile constitution is less able than 
that of the grown man to throw off malignant 
= taken into the system thru the 
milk. 

Philadelphia has recently become aroused 
on this most important subject, and steps of 
great significance have been taken. 

When Dr. Edward Martin became director 
of the Department of Health and Charities of 
Philadelphia, the Press of that city called to 
his attention the fact that the death rate 
among children under five years of age was 
one in four, 7,500 little tots surrendering 
their lives every year in the Pennsylvania 
metropolis alone. Attention was also called 
to the magnificent work being done in New 
York thru the generosity of Mr. Isador 
Straus, former minister to Toke. 

- _» — _ once ee wor New 
ork plant for the pasteurizing and purifyi 
of milk, and he had an parse with Mr 
Straus. The latter was impressed with the 
need of similar work in Philadelphia, and 
immediately offered to give the necessary 
apparatus and to send over assistants to 
install it. A building was soon secured and 
the Philadelphia Pasteurized Milk Society 

was 0} R 

The advisory board of this one is 
composed of prominent men of Philadelphia 
and of one representative each from the 
fifteen local organizations devoted to the 
interest of childern. 

The new laboratory is said to be the finest 
and best equipped in the world. It has 
availed i of the latest scientific knowl- 
edge, and 15,000 bottles of milk can be 
treated daily. The attendants are required 
to keep themselves spotless. Tlteir white 
uniforms are — daily, and under no 
circumstances can they be worn on the street. 
Every detail of the building is so arranged as 
to insure cleanliness, and to avoid a lodgment 
for disease oe. The treatment of the 
milk is in charge of an expert. Under his 
care the milk undergoes the “modifying” 
process, being mixed with barley-water, lime- 





BAD BLOOD 


“I had trouble with my bowels which made my 
vlood impure. My face was cove pimples 
which no external remedy could remove. I tried 
your Cascarets and g was my 07, when the 
imples disappeared after a month's: steady use. 
have recommended them to all my friends and 
quite a few have found relief.” : 
C. J. Pusch, 97 Park Ave., New York City, N. ¥. 





Best For 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, l0c, 25c, 50c. Rover 
-— in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCO. 
jaranteed to cure or your money back 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 











BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P.O. BOX 2689 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 


SCHOOL ART 


SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make 
your school 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The decoration 
of school rooms 
has become a 
real need in the 
right education 
of children 
Children are un- 
conscieusly in- 
fluenced by the 
beautiful 
around them. 
When a fine Dic- 
ture, for exam- 
es is related to 
oth literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
We have prepared the finest series of sch-ol 
room portraits. Each is 22 x 28 inches on light 
grey paper. Portrait of Roosevelt is in colors. 
ce, 25¢. each; two for 45c.; five for $1.00 

















Washington Rob?rt E. Lee Bryant 
Seaton we iaiae: on 
w rne 

Presidents Holmes. pes 
Peete ey deen 
ce engfeliow 
Admirsl Dewey Lowell Kipling 


Portraits of Leading Educators 
of the Uinted States: Barnard, 
Butler, Dewey, Eliot, Hall, 
Harris, James, Mann, Parker 
Soldan. 

About halflife size, 7 x 11 inches in rich dark 
brown tones, mounted on dark gray paper. 
Eacb is well worth framing. Price, $1.00 net 
Mailed flat. 

Brov n’s Celebrated Pictures 
We have a large collection. Catalog 2c. 

Send 25c. for Coburn’s How to Decorate 


your Schoo). A most valuable little book in 
limp cloth. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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. water, granulated sugar, and sugar of milk. | 
General Veotlity | itis then scientifically cooled and bottled, 
Day in and out there is that téeling of | and the bottles are placed in wire baskets. 

weskness that makes a burden of itseif. | The baskets are subject to a heat of 170 
Food does not strengthen. — Fahrenheit, by which all germs are 
| killed. It is then made ready for distribution. 
eee aa | It will keep in good condition for twenty-four 
It is bard to do, hard to bear, what hours. Its taste has changed but little. 
should be easy, — vitality is on the ebb, and The milk will be sold at a nominal price as 
che whole system suffers. a rule, but the object of this original plant is 
For this condition take largely charitable, all those a Se a 
9 ° | physician’s certificate or otherwise indicating 
A ood s Sarsaparilla ther inability to pay, being supplied without 
It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone | charge. 
to all the organs and functions, and is | The death rate in New York among in 
positively unequalled for all run-down or fants shows a marked decrease since the 
Sebilitated conditions. -| inauguration of Mr. Straus’ noble charity. 
HOOD’s PILts cure constipation. 25 cent* | The Pasteurized milk stations will doubtless 
| produce the same beneficent results in Phila. 








A Skin of Beauty ics joy Ferever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream "Meth 


Removes Tan | 


delphia. 

pa New York, stations are maintained on 
the recreation piers which the city has lately 
opened on the Hudson and East rivers, and in 
those parks which lie in or near the crowded 


districts. Several stations are maintained 






sacs GA ; 

f=25 tas Pimples, Fre¢ | also in the midst of the congested districts 

33°= ae Patches, Rash! themselv 

aS and Skin dis. at 

Ei. fy bloms “eho de Inter-city Football. 

$35 Ween be) An arrangement has been made by those 

stood the test of | representing the high schools of this city and 
er has—and isso | Prof. Arthur Howes, of the Central High 


harmless we 
taste it to 


be | School, of Philadelphia,for a series of foot-ball 


sure itis proper, games in the fall. The DeWitt Clinton high 
lymecsterfeit’ school furnishes the New York team, and a 
similar name series of nine games has been planned. 
S e ; Dr.b. A. Mr. ae P. poe oy bead a 
said to a lady of the Aaut-ton (a patient): “4s yo“ | vears a school trustee and clerk of the board o 
the Toast harmed i the Stn erations." “Snebet: age yon - Mt. —- os Wa - July 
as months asin LE emsves su. 1 Of apoplexy. At the time of his death, 
: — ~- ee ed wey tothe Shin. he was commander of the Farnsworth Post, 


G. A. R. and cashier of the Westchester Fire 
| Insurance Company. He was one of the 1,000 
a Yorkers = a Mount Vernon 
| fifty-years ago and drew lots for the property. 
| In the Civil war he served in the ty 
| New York and took an active part in the first 


ANKLIN’S | battle of Bull Run. 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


havelong been noted as the best and most reliable made | 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of | 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


Street, Ly + ¥ 


For sale by all 

th hout the‘ Un States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City « ana 

maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware 
ef Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
ef any one selling the seme. 





Education at Constantinople. 

The American College for Girls is doing sub- 
stantial service. At the last commencement 
| the eight young women graduated represented 
| three nationalities. Four were Armenians; 
three Bulgarians, and one an Albanian, and 


-, Rochester, N.Y make 
FRANKLIN CRAYON CO. eww ‘the class was unusually brilliant. for all the 
| members secured honor rank. The exercises 


Dr.W. J ' STEWA R | consisted of extracts from their theses, and an 


362 W. 23d St., New York City address by Dr. George Washburn on “The 
| Place of the School in Education.” 


Latest and mest progressive metheds in = In the absence of President Patrick in 
dentictry. Preservation of criginal teeth a | America, Dean Fensham conducted the exer- 











About Toilet Powders. 


Highly scented powders are dangerous and 
often do permanent injury to a delicate skin. 
Mennen’s Toilet Powder is a trade-marked 


a blished 1868: Appet es | cises, while Hon. John G. Leishman, minister 
by mail or telephone in advance fervisitere) =A Jarge audience was present, including 
IF YOU H AVE representatives of his excellency the minister 
officials, representatives of the American 
tion and consulate, of the Russian hos- 
OWN LIV ‘of the Greek legation, the Armenian patrias- 
ING chate and other ecclesiastical and educational 

Why not earn » good one? 

ambition. 

We can show you how to add $10 to $25a 


| of the United States, presided. 
for public instruction, and other Turkish 
TO EARN YOUR rT : 
pital, the Bulgarian agency, and_exarchate, 
institutions in the city. 
You can’t? \ u CAN if you’ve got the 
month to your earnings. 


How? article, which has for years been recognized 
By introducing our standard publications by physicians as the best preparation made. 
for teachers. The absolute purity of its ingredients and the 


exercise of the greatest care and skill in its 
‘manufacture have given the product of the 
Mennen Co. a quality of uniform excellence. 
That is why your physician recommends it. 
All first-class dealers carry Mennen’s 
: Toilet Powder and will supply it if you insist. 


In some counties our agents will do from 
$500 to $1,500 worth of business by 
taking time out of school hours. 


Write for facts—free for the asking. Do 
it NOW. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


61 E. 9rx ST.. NEW YORK 


RS PASTILLES 


Health and Rest fer Mother and Child. 

MR8. W1N8LOW’S SOOTHING SYRUF has been used for 
| OVER FIFTY peas by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
| for THEIR CH REN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOUTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Dra ip every of the world. 














A Sure 

geist rr Asthma, 
mail, 85 cents. 

Seen, Mass. 


Be sure to ask for “ ow’s Soothing Syrup," and 
STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. take noother kind. Twenty-five cents s bottle: 


CARMEL SOAP 


An exquisite Soap 
Made from - 


- PURE OLIVE OIL 


and recommended by 
Physicians and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equa! for 





NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggiets 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
122 Peari St..N. Y. 





A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition ef the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industriel Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOYVr LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W.E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE : EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 











Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 





\) 








with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Pp, 60c., 70¢., or 8Mc. 
Tea, or % ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45¢. @ 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coftee, 
88c. a Ib., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc , or 25-1!b. cans 
of Spice—any kynd—abso- 
lntely pure, 50c. a can. 


Atdree My 3.1. Cee care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 

















